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My  deak  Sir, 


L 


^N  presenting  to  you  the  following  Treatise 
upon  the  Poor  Laws,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  your  concurrence  in  all  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  expressed  therein.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  my  dissent 
from  some  of  the  doctrines  laid  down,  and  my  repugnance  to 
some  of  the  measures  recommended,  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  which  you  preside,  that  I  have  been  led  to  this  publi- 
cation ;  from  which  nevertheless,  if  I  had  sufficiently  weighed  the 
difficulties  attending  it,  I  should  probably  have  been  deterred. 

While  the  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  and  my  variance 
from  Writers  of  high  and  established  character,  crfeate  in  my  mind 
a  sincere  distrust  of  the  correctness  of  my  views,  I  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  the  knowledge,  that  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures which  are  at  this  time  advisable,  I  cordially  agree  with  you. 

Yet  I  confess,  that  the  diffidence  with  which  I  oppose  great 
authorities,  is  in  some  degree  lessened  by  the  striking  dispropor- 
tion which  has  been  observable,  in  all  persons,  and  at  all  times, 
between  the  evil  alleged,  and  the  remedy  proposed.  If  less  cor- 
rect than  others  in  my  estimate  of  the  disease,  I  can  hardly  be 
more  unsuccessful  in  the  cure. 

I  am  perhaps  not  entirely  without  the  hope,  that  you  will  find 
in  the  following  pages,  some  reason  for*  resting  satisfied  with  the 
course  of  moderate  reform  which  you  have  already  begun  ;  and 
that,  if  you  should  be  restrained,  by  whatever  motives,  from  pro- 
posing to  enact  any  of  the  stronger  measures,  upon  which  you 
have  made  a  favourable  report  to  the  House,  you  will  be  ulti- 
mately convinced  of  th'  wisdom  of  your  forbearance. 


Although  you  should  not  proceed  beyond  the  Bills  which  you 
have  lately  introduced,  you  will  still  be  a  more  eifectual  reformer 
of  the  Poor  Laws  than  any  cf  the  Eminent  Men  who  have  here- 
tofore made  similar  attempts.  If  to  these  Bills  you  add  some  fur- 
ther measures,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  you  will  probably 
have  done  all  that  can  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  done. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  these  temperate 
reforms  will  be  found  in  the  Society  for  the  suppression  of  Men- 
dicity, to  which  you  have  given  your  public  sanction  : — for,  cer- 
tainly, a  Law  for  the  systematic  relief  of  Indigence,  and  the  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  Mendicity,  ought  not  to  be  found  in  the 
same  Country. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  regarding  my  association  with 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws,  as  the  most 
gratifying  occurrence  in  my  short  parliamentary  life,  I  esteem 
nothing  more  highly  than  the  opportunity  which  it  has  afforded 
me  of  improving  an  acquaintance  with  the  Chairman. 

Believe  me  to  be. 

My  dear  Sir, 

,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

THO,  FERE.  COURTENAY. 

The  Right  Hxmouralle 

IViUiam  Slurges  Bourne, 

isfc.  isfc,  isfi\ 
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A     TREATISE,     §c. 


JL  HE  Public  is  in  possession  of  highly  valuable 
dissertations  upon  the  general  topic  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  of  many  schemes  as  well  for  the  entire 
abolition,  as  for  the  amendment  of  particular  parts 
of  the  System  ;  but  none  of  these  have  led  to  any 
important  measure,  nor,  until  the  last  year,  could  Par- 
liament be  said,  in  modern  times,  seriously  to  have 
entertained  the  subject.  Yet  while  year  after  year 
lias  thus  passed  without  an  attempt  at  amelioration, 
many  practical  evils  attending  the  administration  of 
the  Laws  have  been  universally  acknowledged,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  System  have  been 
condemned  by  the  most  eminent  writers. 

Opinions  unfavourable  to  the  system  in  principle, 
have  indeed,  recently  gained  ground,  and  thence  per- 
haps, the  time  might  now  be  expected  to  approach, 
in  which  the  "  political  plague  of  England"  will  be 
stayed  by  a  great  effort. 

It  may  however  be  feared,   that  the  vehement  and 

encreasing  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  the  Poor 

Laws,  will  not  have  the  tendency,  naturally  ascribed 

to  it,  towards  a  radical  reform ;  but  that  the  magni- 
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tude  of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  measures 
recommended  for  averting  it,  may  deter  Parliament 
from  the  attempt,  and  that  we  shall  sit  down  in  de- 
spair, trusting  only  to  chance  for  an  escape  from  the 
threatened  ruin. 

No  man  can  have  failed  to  observe,  in  the  same 
person,  the  most  decided  concurrence  in  all  that  is 
said  of  the  importance  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  immi- 
nency  of  the  danger  ;  and  the  most  insuperable  re- 
pugnance to  all  that  is  proposed,  by  way  of  remedy 
or  prevention.  Yet  few  men  deny  that  the  evil  and 
the  danger  are  progressively  encreasing,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  amendment  is  day  by  day  augmented. 

The  projectors  of  Remedies,  perhaps,  have  pro- 
posed sometimes  too  much  for  practicability,  some- 
times too  little  for  efficiency  ;  there  has  been  fre- 
quently too  great  an  abhorrence  of  details,  and,  not 
seldom,  too  little  advertence  to  principles ;  so  that 
bold  measures  of  reform  have  been  rejected,  through 
fear  of  their  dangerous  operation,  and  useful  sug- 
gestions of  regulation  have  been  laid  aside,  as  incom- 
petent to  a  great  purpose.  Afraid  of  doing  much, 
and  ashamed  of  doing  little,  we  have  done  nothing. 

The  late  Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  furnishes  materials  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  well  in  principle  as  in  detail, 
more  ample  and  useful  than  any  that  have  been  col- 
lected ;  but  it  affords  also  most  abundant  proof  of 
the  difficulty  and  complication  of  the  subject,  and  it 
does  not  profess  to  present  to  Parliament,  in  a  dis- 
tinct form,  the  propositions  u{)on  which  it  has  to 
decide,  still  less,  to  recommend  them  by  the  matured 
opinion  of  the  Committee. 

It  will  be  attempted,  in  the  present  Treatise,  to 
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state,  clearly  and  separatel}',  the  questions  which  ne- 
cessarily arise,  in  the  discussion  of  each  branch  of 
this  extensive  subject ; — the  opinions  entertained 
upon  them  by  eminent  writers,  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee ; — and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  several 
projects  of  reform. 

I  hope  thus  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Public,  by  the  detail  of  arrangement; 
but  I  have  a  motive  also  of  higher  pretension  :  I 
wish  to  lead  them  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  rashness 
and  timidity,  to  consider  principles  and  facts  to- 
gether, and  to  satisfy  tliernselves  that  much  may  be 
done  that  is  useful,  without  doing  all  that  is  desire- 
able. 


But  I  will  now  advert  to  some  general  and  funda- 
mental objections  to  the  whole  system  of  English 
Poor  Laws,  which  if  valid  would  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  minute  investigation. 

In  speaking  of  the  system,  I  refer  to  that  which 
now  exists  in  practice,  without  reference  to  its  origin 
or  history.  It  is  not  very  important,  whether  the 
Poor  Laws,  as  now  administered,  were  the  Poor  Laws 
of  Elizabeth,  or  of  JPllUain,  or  innovations  upon 
both ;  since  neither  of  those  Princes  can  be  taken  as 
authorities  in  Political  Economy ;  nor  is  there  so 
much  similarity  between  their  times  and  ours,  in 
Wealth,  Commerce,  or  Power,  as  to  justify  any  com- 
parison of  the  respective  institutions.  Nothing  deci- 
sive is  proved  against  the  existing  system  by  shewing 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 
I  believe,  however,  that  some  of  the  most  objection- 
able practices  of  the  present  day  may  be  traced  in  the 
Laws  of  that  Queen,  and  in  the  practice  of  William. 
B  2 
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A  remark  somewhat  similar  may  be  made  upon  an 
observation,  put  forward  by  the  Committee*,  that  the 
laws  are  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and,  as  now  ad- 
ministered, peculiar  to  England  only.  Peculiarity  is 
surely  not  a  conclusive  objection,  and  indeed,  scarcely 
a  plausible  objection,  to  an  English  Institution.  It  is 
in  many  instances  our  boast  rather  than  our  shame. 
The  statement,  however,  concerning  other  countries, 
is  not  strictly  correct.  In  Holland,  the  law  is  or  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  and  the  administration 
not  widely  different.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the  finding 
work  for  able-bodied  men,  and  relieving  them  accord- 
ing to  the  number  oftheir  children,  were  pointsof  legal 
obligation;-}'  and  Holland  is  said  by  Mr.  Malthus  to 
have  been  "  able  to  employ  and  support  all  who  ap- 
plied for  relief."  :]:  In  Bavaria  a  stated  provision  for 
the  poor  was,  not  many  vears  ago,  adopted  as  a  care 
for  vagrancy  and  robbery. i^  In  some  of  the  Italian 
States,  especially  Naples  and  Rome,  the  children  of 
the  poor  appear  to  have  been  indiscriminately  re- 
lieved.||  Even  in  France,  it  appears,  parents  might, 
upon  the  condition  of  separation  be  relieved  from 
the  expence  of  maintaining  their  children  ;^  and  in 


*  Eeport,  p.  4. 

f  "  Collections  relative  to  systematic  Relief  of  the  Poor,  nk 
different  periods  and  in  different  couniries."  By  Mr.  Duncan. 
p.  85.  and  see  Posllethwayt's  Diet.  art.  Poor. 

X  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population,  edit.  1803,  Vol.  II.  410. 

§  Z)i/7ican,  p.  88,  speaks  of  an  establishment  at  il/«nir/i,  "to 
"  provide  work  for  the  ulle-bodied  and  unempiot/ed,  and  various 
"  aid  for  the  infirm  poor." 

II   Duncan,  p.  71  j  75. 

^  P.  101-2. 
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Switzerland  there  is  a  parochial,  though  scanty,  pro- 
vision for  the  poor.* 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  relief  afforded  in  England 
is  more  extensive  and  systematic,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  of  other  countries,  said  to  be  without  Poor 
Laws,  that  they  are  free  from  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain.  Which  is  the  nation  of  the  Continent,  to 
whose  state  we  are  willing  to  appeal  ?  Notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  our  paupers,  is  it  not  clear  that 
even  in  times  of  distress  and  discontent,  our  mobs 
are  fewer,  and  less  desperate  and  savage,  than  those 
of  any  other  populous  nation  ?  Let  us  look  to  that 
one  of  our  own  islands,  in  which  there  are  no  Poor 
Laws.  Is  Ireland  more  famed  for  individual  comfort 
and  public  peace  ?  Mr.  MaltJius  has  well  observed 
that  "  it  is  an  obvious  answer  to  those  who  lay  too 
"  much  stress  upon  the  Poor  Laws,  to  desire  them  to 
*'  look  at  the  state  of  the  poor  in  some  other  coun- 
"  tries,  where  such  laws  do  not  prevail,  and  to  com- 
"  pare  it  with  their  condition  in  England. "-|- 

The  most  popular  and  forcible  appeal  however  is 
to  the  state  of  Scotland ;  and  the  acknowledged  supe- 
riority of  that  country  in  respect  of  the  condition  of 
her  poor,  is  naturally  adduced  in  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived,  from  a  more  discreet  admini- 
stration of  the  same  laws.J  The  nearness  of  that 
instance  of  wholesome  management  may  well  flatter 
us  with  the  hope  of  at  least  an  approximation  to  the 
same  state,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
varieties  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries. 


*  Malthus  I.  420. 

t  II.  406. 

X   Report,  pp.  4,  21,  23,  29. 
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which  make  the  assimilation  impossible.  Scotland, 
in  fact,  is  not,  in  the  view  of  a  political  economist,  a 
distinct  country  ;  her  population  has  the  benefit  of 
English  Wealth  and  English  Poor  Laws,  and  she  is 
no  more  to  be  cited  as  an  example,  than  any  of  those 
districts  or  parishes  within  England,  in  which  local 
circumstances  have  also  admitted  of  a  less  objection- 
able system. 

Scotland,  if  taken  by  herself,  must  at  least  be  re- 
garded as  a  country  having  a  very  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  facility,  the  popularity,  and  the  profitable- 
ness, of  emigration.  I  do  not  advert  to  adventurous 
emigrations  to  distant  regions,  but  to  the  easy  and 
regular  transition  to  the  benefits  afforded  by  the 
capital  and  institutions  of  her  richer  neighbour, 
w^iereby  she  is  protected  from  the  redundancy  of 
labourers,  and  consequent  lowness  of  wages,  which 
occasion  the  principal  demand  upon  our  English 
funds. 

Scottish  habits  and  institutions  are  peculiarly 
favorable  to  a  frugal  and  regular  system  ;  but  it  al- 
ready appears  that  as  Scotland  encreases  in  wealth 
and  manufactures,  her  Poor  Laws  begin  to  have  a 
more  extensive  operation.  The  fact  is,  (says  an 
intelligent  and  eloquent  Scottish  writer)  "that  in 
"  most  of  her  large  towns,  and  in  pretty  large  dis- 
"  tricts  too  of  some  country  parishes,  the  peculiar 
"  system  of  Scotland  has  already  been  broken  in 
"  upon.*  It  is  doubtless  true  that  "where  a  regular 
"  assessment  has  been  established,  the  wants  of  the 
"  poor,  and  the  extent  of  the  assessment,  have  gra- 


*  Edinltirgh  Review,  Vol.  XXVIII,  g. — See  some  sensible  re- 
marks on  the  citation  of  Scotland  as  an  example,  in  IFei/land's 
Observations  on  Mr.  JVhitlread'i  Poor  Bill,  p.  I9. 
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"  dually  and  progressively  encreased;"*  but  these  ad- 
ditional wants  may  prolaably  have  been  the  causes 
rather  than  thfe  consequences  of  the  resort  to  com- 
pulsory assessment.  I  am  however  far  from  denying, 
that  many  useful  hints  may  be  taken  from  the  Scottish 
administration,  whereby  the  treatment  of  our  poor 
may  be  materially  improved. 


Another  preliminary  and  indeed  fundamental  ob- 
jection to  the  English  system  is,  that  it  subjectsy?^W* 
which  are  in  their  nature  limited,  to  an  unlimited  de- 
mand, under  which  they  must  therefore  at  last  give 
way.  Perseverance  in  such  a  system  must  end  in 
destruction. 

I  must,  then,  here  venture  to  state  my  persuasion, 
that  in  this  representation  of  danger  there  is  a  great 
exaggeration;  that  the  Poors' Rates  have  not  operated 
upon  property  with  that  continually  encreasing  pres- 
sure which  has  been  imputed  to  them,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  infer,  from  the  acknowledged  progi-ession 
of  the  amovmt,  a  lasting  progressiveness  of  the  pro- 
portion. It  is  alleged  that  the  amount  has  constantly 
encreased  with  a  rapidity  too  great  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  encrease  of  population,  or  of  the 
price  of  provisions;  and  on  comparing  the  assessments 
at  the  periods  in  which  the  country  was  comparatively 
poor,  with  those  which  have  been  witnessed  in  modern 
times,  the  allegation  will  be  found  correct.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  observation,  that  if  we  compare 
the  returns  of  1815  with  those  of  1803,  an  accurate 
allowance  for  the  encrease  in  population  and  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  en- 


*  Report  p.  A5. 
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crease  of  expenditure;  while  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  paupers  bears   to  the  whole  people, 
has  scarcely  encreased  within  that  period,  and  in  some 
counties  has  been  diminished.     How  materially  the 
amount  is  affected  by  the  price  of  corn  is  shewn  by  a 
fact  appearing  in  the  returns  of  1815:  in  the  three 
years  included  in  those  returns,  not  only  the  sums  ex- 
pended upon  the  poor  but  the  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved are   shewn    gradually  to   have   declined.      A 
corresponding   fall  appears   in    the  price   of  wheat. 
Necessarily  unacquainted  with  these  details,  which  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  Mr. 
Malthus  appears  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  as  to  the 
connection  between  the  encrease  of  pauperism  and  the 
price  of  provisions.    "  Duringthe  progress  of  the  war," 
he  says,*  "  the  encrease  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
"  requiring  parish  assistance  was  attributed  chiefly  to 
"  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     We  have 
"  seen  these  necessaries  of  life  experience  a  great  and 
"  sudden  fall,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  still  larger 
"  proportion  of  the  population  requiring  parish  assist- 
"  ance."     The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  one  million  of  money, 
and  a  diminution  of  eighty  thousand  paupers,  were 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  prices   between   1812  and 
1815. 

How  far  the  proportion  which  the  rate  bears  to  the. 
property  on  which  it  is  assessed,  has,  during  the  whole 
existence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  encreased  with  the  en- 
creasing  amount  of  the  assessments,  it  is  difficult  to 
prove.  It  certainly  has  not  materially  varied  of  late,  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  thepriceof  bread.  According  to 
the  latest  returns,  the  whole  levy  was  3.t.  \\d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  landed  property,  estimated  for  the 


Additions,  p.  65. 
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Property  Tax*.     This  rate  does  not  justify  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  overpowering  burthen. 

I  can  not  admit  that  a  concUisive  argument  for 
the  destructive  tendency  of  our  system  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  encrcase  of  the  rates,  of  the  number 
of  paupers,  or  even  of  the  proportion  which  they  bear 
to  the  population.  The  general  situation  of  the 
country  in  respect  of  wealth  and  power,  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
give  apositivedenial  tothestatementoftheCommittee, 
that  "the  demand"  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  "unlimited," 
and  that  it  operates  upon  funds  "which  it  cannot  aug- 
"  ment;"f  but  the  force  of  that  remark  is  surely 
much  weakened  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
funds  and  the  demand  upon  them,  have  encreased 
together  ;  the  assessable  fund  has  always  exhibited  a 
Strong  tendency  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  pressure 
of  the  demand,  whilst  other  funds  legally  exempted, 
but  equally  interposed  between  the  country  and  its 
destruction,  have  been  daily  growing  and  expanding. 

Nor  is  it  quite  certain  but  that  if,  as  is  alleged 
by  the  Committee,  the  Poor  Laws  produce  an  aug- 
mented population,  they  do  not  by  a  circuitous  opera- 
tion, encrease  the  funds  themselves  ;  and  at  least  it 
must  be  noted,  that  in  that  view  of  their  effect,  they 
enlarge  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  land ;  the 
occupiers  of  which  therefore,  in  paying  the  rates,  are 
encouraging  the  formation  of  an  extended  market  for 
their  produce. 

It  is  enough,  however,  for  me,  to  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fund  as  stationary,  and  the  de- 


*  For  a  verification  of  these  statemcntSj  sec  Appendix. 
f  Report,  p.  4. 
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mand  as  progressive,  seeing  that  the  two  have  ad- 
vanced together. 

In  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1815 
(on  the  returns  of  which  year  the  Committee  ground 
tlieir  statement)  there  has  probably  been  a  material  en- 
crease  in  the  assessments;  and  in  this  particular  case, 
that  encrease  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  encrease 
of  wealth  :  but  the  Committee  itself  seems  disposed  to 
consider  this  crisis  as  one  too  peculiar  to  be  the  basis 
of  our  Legislation  ;  and  it  furnishes  assuredly  no  fact 
in  proof  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  assessment.  It 
might  well  be  questioned  whether,  if,  at  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  crisis,  no  Poor  Laws  had  existed,  the 
watchful  benevolence  of  the  British  Legislature  would 
not  have  resorted  to  some  peculiar  means  for  allevia- 
ting the  distress. 

The  instance  which  the  Committee  has  selected  of  a 
parish*  nearly  abandoned,  certainly  evinces  inequality 
of  the  assessment,  and  the  severe  pressure  occasioned 
by  local  and  temporary  circumstances,  but  it  affords 
no  rule  forjudging  of  the  general  state  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain,  that  many  cases  of  unusually  high  rates 
may  be  adduced,  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  col- 
lecting returns  quite  indifferently,  from  all  parts  of 
England,  I  may  affirm  that  nearly  all  those  cases  are 
to  be  traced  to  peculiar  circumstances,  connected  with 
war,  commerce,  or  manufactures. 


It  is  undeniable  that  some  "circumstances,  which, 
"  in  the  early  periods  of  the  system,  rendered  its  pro- 
"  gress  slow,  are  now  unfortunately  changed  .'"f     I 

*  U'omhridge,  in  Shropshire,  a  mining  parish, 
f  Report,  p.  9. 
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am  abundantly  sensible,  that  the  aversion  from  paro- 
chial relief  has  been  much  lessened  and  is  daily  dis- 
appearing. This  change  of  feeling,  unquestionably, 
favors  the  probability  of  an  accelerated  progress  of  the 
Poors'  Rates,  and  of  all  their  attendant  evils. 

The  practice  of  relieving  fathers  according  to  the 
number  of  their  children,  and  making  up  their  wages 
to  a  sufficiency  for  their  maintenance,  is  doubtless 
among  the  leading  causes  of  the  encreased  familiarity 
with  parish  pay.  But  the  Committee  give  a  represen- 
tation of  the  fact,  rather  inaccurate,  or,  at  least, 
likely  to  generate  inaccurate  ideas,  when,  speaking  of 
the  loss,  of  the  check  afforded  by  "  the  workhouse 
system,"  they  attribute  the  necessity  of  relieving  per- 
sonsout  of  the  workhouse  to  the  number  being  greater 
than  any  workhouse  would  contain  ;  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  the  relaxation  of  the  workhouse  system, 
was  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whose  circum- 
stances and  situation  could  not  have  admitted  of  re- 
sidence in  workhouses,  namely  "  industrious  poor 
"  person'^"  who  cannot  be  taken  from  their  ordinary 
occupations,  or  separated  from  their  families.*  This 
principle  of  relief  is  rather  the  cause  than  the  conse- 
quence of  the  encreased  number  of  paupers,  inasmuch 
as  it  adds  to  the  list  a  new  description  of  persons. 

These  considerations,  liowever  they  may  influence 
the  course  of  our  reforms,  are  obviously  not  conclu- 
sive against  the  whole  system. 


*  The  statute,  36  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  recites  the  provision  of  the 
former  statute,  ()  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  respecting  workhouses  as  "  incon- 
"  venient  and  oppressive,  inasmuch  as  it  ottc-n  prevents  an  in- 
"  dustrious  poor  p:Tson  from  receiving  such  occasional  relief  as  is 
"  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  case  of  such  poor  person,  and  inas- 
"  rBUch  as  in  certain  cases,  it  holds  out  conditions  of  rt-lief  inju- 
"  Tious  to  the  covrf'ort  and  domestic  iituatiun  and  happiness  of  such 
"  poor  persons." 
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Another  ground  upon  which  it  is  maintained  that 
the  Poor  Rates  will  advance,  at  an  accelerated  rate 
of  progress,  towards  the  point  of  entire  ahsorption  of 
property  is  the  consideration,  "  that  in  \\  hatever  de- 
"  gree  the  addition  to  the  number  of  paupers  depends 
"  upon  their  encrease  by  birth,  that  addition  will pro- 
"  bably  be  greater  than  in  past  times  in  the  proportion. 
"  in  which  the  present  number  cf  paupers  exceeds 
"  that  2uhich  formerly  existed ;"  and  that  "  when  the 
"  public  undertakes  to  maintain  cdl  who  may  be  born, 
"  without  charge  to  the  parents,  the  number  born  will 
"  probably  be  greater  than  in  the  natural  state." 

In  this  passage  again,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  exag- 
geration, if  not  error.  It  assumes  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  whole  progeny  of  paupers  are  necessarily  paupers 
themseves,  an  assumption,  resulting  from  the  ori- 
ginal mistake,  of  calculating  upon  encreasing  popu- 
lation and  stationary  wealth ;  and  it  attributes  to  the 
Poor  Laws  more  than  they  realise  in  practice.  The 
poor,  no  doubt,  are  in  most  parts  of  England  greatly- 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  large  families  ;  but,  for 
one,  two,  or  three  children,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  district,  the  price  of  corn,  and  the  rate  of 
wages,  they  have  no  relief;  nor  can  it,  when  afforded, 
be  said  to  be  always  equal  to  the  necessity.  The 
poverty  of  the  lower  orders  is,  notwithstanding  the 
Poor  Laws,  an  efiicicnt  check  to  the  encrease  of  the 
people.  It  is  true,  that  the  population  has  encreased 
of  late  years,  with  a  rapidity  perhaps  unusual  in  a 
nation  so  far  advanced  ;  but,  every  thing  indicative 
of  that  prosperity  of  which  augmented  numbers  are 
a  symptom  and  an  effect,  has  during  the  same  period, 
and,  I  think,  from  the  same  causes,  continued  to  en- 
crease. 

I  know  not  what  precise  operation  the  Committee 
have  in  view,  when  they  say,  "  the  rate  of  encrease 
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"  cannot  fail  materially  to  depend  on  the  general  state 
"  of  the  country,  whether  It  be  in  an  improving,  a  sta- 
"  tionary,  or  a  declining  state."  My  belief  is,  that 
if  the  country  improves,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word  among  political  economists,  the  Poors' 
Rates  will  have  a  tendency  (susceptible  of  repression) 
to  encrease,  as  they  have  encreased  during  the  remark- 
able improvement  of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  that  if 
the  country  should  decline  in  those  respects  in  which 
she  has  lately  advanced,  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  will,  in  spite  of  the  Poor  Laws,  reduce  the 
population,  and  perhaps  prices,  and  with  them  lower 
the  Poors'  Rates. 

•  That  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are  likely, 
notwithstanding  the  Poor  Laws,  to  operate  as  a  check 
upon  the  encrease  of  the  population,  is  an  opinion 
distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Malthm,*  who  even  indulges 
the  hope  that  "  in  a  few  years  the  labouring  classes 
"  will  be  restored  to  have  full  employment  and  good 
"  wages." 

This  is  his  view  of  probabilities,  given  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  distress  ;  but,  writing  at  a 
period  in  which  our  wealth,  the  demand  for  labour, 
find  the  Poors'  Rates,  were  all  encreasing  together, 
he  distinctly  admitted  that  it  was  at  least  extremely 
questionable  whether  the  Poor  Laws  did  in  fact  tend 
to  the  encrease  of  Population. f 

This  doubt  is  confirmed  by  several  facts.  First, 
the  proportion  of  Marriages  to  the  whole  Population 
is  smaller  in  England  than  in  any  other  Country  of 


*  Additions  p.  Qi. 
t  11.  d'iy. 
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which  Mr.  Malthns*  can  speak,  excepting  only 
Norway,  and  Sivitzerland  where  it  is  less,  and  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  thought  to  be  equal  f .  It  is  thus 
"  decisively  proved  that  the  Poor  Laws  do  not  en- 
"  courage  early  marriages  so  much  as  might  reason- 
"  ably  be  expected,"  and  the  prudential  check  then, 
or  some  other  eftectuai  check,  exists  in  England,\  in 
greater  force  than  in  any  other  forward  and  highly 
peopled  Country. 

Again,  Scarcity  has  in  England,  (for  instance  in 
1800  and  1801,)  been  attended  with  a  diminution  of 
marriages  §;  the  ordinary  consequence  of  a  pressure, 
which,  it  is  thus  shewn,  our  System  does  not  entirely 
remove.  The  fact,  that  in  the  years  immediately 
following,  the  Marriages  were  more  numerous  than 
before,  gives  reason  to  conclude  that  Scarcity  ope- 
rates to  the  diminution  of  the  people,  not  so  much 
by  accelerating  death,  as  by  exciting  the  prudential 
check  and  postponing  Marriage. 

While  noticing  the  Population  Returns,  I  cannot 
omit  the  mention  of  an  "  extraordinary  fact,"  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Mahlms,\\  namely,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  the  whole  population  is  smaller  in 
England  than  in  any  other  Country  except  Nor- 
waij  and  Switzerland,  a  decided  proof,  when  coupled 
with  the  acknowledged  rapidity  of  our  encrease  of 
numbers,  "  of  a  very  small  mortality, — a  distinction" 
(adds  Mr.  MalthusJ  "  on  which  we  may  justly  pride 

*  II.  4q3.  And  see  his  letter  to  Mr.  Whillread,  p.  l6,  and 
(Quarterly  Review,  XVII.  2?!. 

t  I.  485. 

I  I.  458. 

§  Parish  Register  Abatnict,  1811,  p.  I96. 

II  1.472. 
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"  ourselves."  Might  it  not  be  added — a  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  of  which  the  Poor  Laws  are  a 
part,  if  not  of  those  laws  tlieniselve.'^,  in  preserving 
the  human  life,  and  preventing  or  alleviating  indivi- 
dual suffering  ?  If  it  be  through  these  means, — rear- 
ing the  sickly  and  healing  the  diseased, — that  under 
the  Poor  Laws  the  "  number  of  people  becomes 
"  greater  than  in  the  natural  state,"  the  argument 
against  that  code  may  perhaps  be  ni  reason  equally 
forcible,  with  one  drawn  from  its  encouragement  of 
Marriage,  but  it  is  one  which  we  shall  more  reluc- 
tantly put  forward. 

In  stating,  however,  the  objection  founded  upon 
the  encouragement  of  Population,  I  do  not  acknow- 
ledge that  encouragement  as  an  unmixed  evil ; — of 
that  hereafter.  The  object  of  the  present  observa- 
tions is  to  shew,  that  the  progress  of  the  Rate, 
hitherto,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
always  encrease  more  i-apidly  than  the  Funds  to  be 
assessed.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  as- 
sessment has  encreased  have  hitherto  enabled  us  to 
support  that  encrease  ;  at  least,  they  have  been  too 
uncommon  to  admit  of  our  arguing  from  what  has 
occurred  under  them,  to  what  is  probable  under  an 
altered  state  of  affairs. 

I  submit  then,  that  the  danger  of  a  final  destruc- 
tion of  Property  by  the  Poors'  Rate,  is  one  upon 
which  we  cannot  so  far  calculate,  as  to  have  recourse, 
upon  the  ground  of  imperious  necessity,  to  any  mea- 
sures from  which  we  are  naturally  averse. 


It  has  been  said  to   be    unjust  to   tax   property 
for  the  relief  of  indigence ;  that  such  a  system  is 
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fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  Society 
of  wliich  the  Law  of  Property  is  a  sacred  and  essen- 
tial branch,  and  that  it  leads  to  an  Equality  of  Con- 
ditioHj  and  a  Community  of  Goods. 

No  man  can  be  more  satisfied  than  I  am  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  all  Schemes  of  Equality. 
If  a  systematic  relief  of  the  indigent  by  the  more 
wealthy,  tend  to  this  result,  it  is  confessedly  vici- 
ous. But  of  this  tendency  there  must  be  reasonable 
proofs  ;  Proprietors  are  not  to  claim  a  protection  for 
their  property  against  the  smallest  encroachment,  on 
the  pretence,  that  the  principle  of  that  encroachment, 
if  pushed  to  an  extremity,  and  never  checked,  might 
lead,  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  to  a  ruinous 
conclusion. 

It  is  surely,  in  the  abstract,  reasonable  and  just,  that 
the  excessive  inequalities  of  condition  which  Society 
occasions  among  men,  should  be  corrected  by  a  sa- 
crifice on  the  part  of  the  more  prosperous,  sufficient 
to  preserve  from  wretchedness  or  actual  destruction 
the  least  fortunate  classes.  That  would  doubtless  be 
the  most  perfect  state  of  Society,  in  which  no  such 
abject  inferiority  should  exist.  If  observation  teaches 
us  that  this  perfect  state  is  unattainable,  and  that  the 
attempt  w  ill  encrease  the  sum  of  human  miscn,-,  and 
destroy  the  frame  of  human  Society  which  is  essential 
to  peace  and  virtue,  we  must  bow  to  the  Providence 
which  imposes  limits  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind; 
but  it  is  assuredly  neither  absurd  nor  unnatural  to  at- 
tempt, as  well  in  our  social  institutions,  as  in  our  in- 
dividual conduct,  the  mitigation  of  the  severe  but 
necessary  evil. 

On  the  grounds  which  I  have  already  stated,  I  am 
convinced  that   the   danger  of  a  return  to  savage 
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equality  doei  not  exist  within  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion; and  that  it  may  be  with  safety  quite  disregarded. 

I  readily  admit,  that  the  system,  as  now  adminis- 
tered, does  press  too  severely  upon  the  class  imme- 
diately above  those  who  receive  relief;  and  that  it 
has,  so  far,  the  tendency  imputed  to  it  in  the  Report* 
"  to  pull  down  what  is  above;"  but  no  argument 
drawn  from  the  inequality  of  the  pressure,  is  conclu- 
sive against  systematic  relief,  unless  it  be  shewn  that 
the  unequal  severity  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  assessment ; — a  matter  for 
separate  discussion. 


It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  an  adherence  to 
what  is  styled  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus,  respect- 
ing population,  necessarily  leads  to  a  condemnation 
of  the  whole  code  of  Poor  Laws  actually  in  operation. 

It  may  be  true  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
encrease  more  rapidly  than  food,  and  that  this  ten- 
dency can  be  overpowered  only  by  checks,  all  of  which 
are  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery. 
It  would  follow,  that  where  moral  restraint  does  not 
exist  as  a  preventive,  vice  or  misery  must  prevail  as 
a  cure.  Unquestionably  it  is  our  duty  to  g;ive  a  pre- 
ference to  the  moral  principle ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  our  Poor  Laws  tend,  in  theory,  to  counteract,  in 
some  degree,  the  operation  of  that  prudential  check, 
and,  of  course,  to  generate  vice  and  misery. 

But  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Makhus  for  be- 
lieving that,  in  spite  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  moral  re- 
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straint  actually  prevails  in  England  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  that  the  mutual  adjustment  between 
population  and  food  takes  place,  without  more  of 
danger  or  suffering,  in  Ei}gland,  than  in  other  coun- 
tries*. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  if  they  affect  the  whole  code  of  our  Poor  Laws, 
affect  its  various  divisions  with  very  different  force ; 
they  are  therefore  more  properly  to  be  discussed  in 
the  consideration  of  the  details  than  admitted  as  coH- 
clusive  against  the  general  policy. 


On  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  none  of  the 
general  objections  which  have  been  enumerated,  are 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  abandon  a  system  inter- 
woven with  our  political  Constitution,  or  to  adopt, 
upon  the  ground  of  imperious  necessity,  measures 
from  which  we  are  deterred,  by  a  sense  of  their  prac- 
tical difficulty,  or  by  the  repugnance  of  our  natural 
feelings.  We  need  not  despair  of  being  able  to  drive 
off  the  danger  to  a  period  too  remote  for  contem- 
plation, and  mitigate  the  intermediate  evil,  by  a  mild 
combination  of  palliatives. 

Perhaps,  in  disproving  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
I  may  have  seemed  to  say  too  much  in  justification 
of  the  existing  evil :  I  confess,  that  regarding  the 
Poor  Laws  as  part  of  a  political  system  which  has 
on  the  whole  been  prosperous  and  successful,  and  as 
•founded  upon  a  principle  of  apparent  benevolence,  I 
think  it  natural  to  hesitate  in  abandoning  them.  But 
in  truth,  much  that  has  been  now  said  favourable  to 


*  See  the  references  in  pp.  12  and  13  preceding. 
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the  Poor  Laws,  has  been  excited  by  what  appeared 
to  me  exaggeration  in  condemning  them.  I  am  far 
from  denying,  that  that  state  of  Society  would  be  the_ 
best,  in  which  there  should  be  the  utmost  degree  of 
attainable  comfort,  in  all  classes,  without  any  compul- 
sory assistance  of  one  by  the  other  ;  nor  am  I  insen- 
sible to  the  many  certain,  severe,  and  crying  evils 
which  under  the  English  system  affect  both  rich  g.nd 
poor. 

If  I  do  not  expatiate  upon  this  topic.  It  is  because 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  repeated,  by 
all  writers,  for  at  least  a  century,  and  most  ably  re- 
capitulated by  the  Committee.  But  no  part  of  the 
subject,  more  than  this,  requires  distinction  and  qua- 
lification ;  it  may  be  impolitic  and  dangerous  to  re- 
quire in  any  case,  compulsory  relief;  but  this  offence 
against  good  policy  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  infinite 
gradation  ; — from  the  heedless  and  profuse  assistance 
of  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
orphan  and  sickly  child  of  deserving  parents.  All 
the  arguments  therefore  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  theory  and  principle  of  the  Law  of  Relief,  must, 
with  all  other  general  objections,  be  referred  to  the 
practical  details:  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  disregarded  them. 

The  strongest  conviction  of  the  impolicy  and  mis- 
chievousness  of  the  system,  has  as  yet  induced  no 
man  to  propose  its  total  and  immediate  abrogation. 
Perhaps  those  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the 
evil,  are  the  most  sensible  of  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
reform.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  less  willing 
than  they  can  be,  that  every  partial  amendment, 
should  have  a  tendency  towards  a  general  abandon- 
ment ;  our  difference  then  in  truth  affects  very  little 
the  general  direction  of  our  course.  Neither  party 
is  ready  for  abolition^  both  are  desirous  of  reform  ; 
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and  both  are  content,  to  acknowledge  abolition  as  the 
ultimate  and  desirable  object. 

No  man  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  whole  code  of  Poor  Laws,  without  satis- 
fying himself  of  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing pi-opositions  : — 

1.  That  miserable  poverty  will  not  occur. 

1.  That  occurring,  it  will  be  relieved  by  private  be- 
nevolence. 

3.  That  it  ought  not  to  be  relieved,  but  left  to 
operate  as  a  punishment  or  as  a  warning. 

And  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  simultaneous  abo- 
lition of  every  part  of  the  code,  he  must  hold  some 
one  of  these  propositions  as  applying  with  equal  cer- 
tainty to  each  of  the  various  cases  and  qualities  of 
misery,  which  are  relieved  under  the  Poor  Laws. 
He  must  convince  himself  that  under  his  reformed 
system  every  single  case  of  helpless  want  will  either 
be  prudently  avoided,  privately  relieved,  necessarily 
abandoned,  or  worthily  punished. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  propose  to  consider  irt 
detail  what  appears  to  be  good  and  bad  in  each  branch 
of  the  code  or  practice,  and  to  examine  the  various 
schemes  of  reform  which  have  been  suggested. 
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SECTION  II. 

On  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  the  Levies. 

The  first  project  which  I  siiall  notice  is  one,  which 
does  not  involve  in  itself  a  reform  of  the  system  of 
relief,  but  is  expected  to  produce  that  effect  in  the 
course  of  its  operation. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  fix  the  whole  sum  to  be 
"  raised,  at  its  present  rate,  or  any  other  that  might  be 
"  determined  upon,  and  to  make  a  law  that  on  noac- 
"  count  this  sum  should  be  exceeded"*.  Sir  Frederick 
Eden'\-  was  friendly  to  this  plan,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Sir  JJilliam  Pultene!j,  but  it  has 
lately  been  brought  forward  by  the  Committee;^, 
whose  view  of  it  I  shall  therefore  now  examine. 

I  cannot  but  advert  io  the  first  place  to  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  proposition,  which  I  think  rather  infeli- 
citous. "  States,"  they  say,  "  as  well  as  Individuals 
"  are  obliged  to  limit  their  expenditure  according  to 
*'  their  means,"  and  "  the  Poors'  Rate  is  no  more 
"  than  any  other  Tax,  capable  of  unlimited  exten- 
"  sion."  Surely  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the 
national  expenditure  and  taxation,  and  of  the  opinions 
from  time  to  time  promulgated  regarding  them,  will 
not  prove  much  as  to  the  feasibility,  or  necessity,  of 
an  insuperable  limitation  of  our  levies.     That  taxes 

*  Malthus  II.  324,  where  the  proposition  is  strongly  condemnedi 
t  State  of  the  Poor,  I.  484. 
t  P    10. 
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are  not  capable  of  unlimited  extension  may  be  a  truth, 
or  a  truism,  but  the  point  of  limitation  cannot  be 
fixed  by  human  foresight.  It  will  shew  itself  in  the 
produce  of  the  Tax, 

But  the  Committee  introduce  their  suggestion  by 
a  reference  to  a  similar  provision  in  various  local  Acts, 
adding,  that  "  they  are  not  aware  that  it  would  be  less 
"  practicable  as  applied  generally  than  locally." 

Yet  I  believe  that  nothing  in  favour  of  this  plan 
can  be  deduced  from  local  experiment  ;  as  there  is . 
not  one  parish,  as  far  as  I  can  obtain  information,  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

The  Committee  indeed  apprize  the  House  that  in 
the  year  1795,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  the 
provision  of  the  local  acts,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  limit 
to  be  exceeded,  whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat 
should  exceed  that  which  existed  w'heti  the  limit  was 
Jixed.  A  new  limit,  however,  was  then  imposed, 
namely,  "  double  the  sum  raised  in  1795,"  which,  as 
the  Committee  apprehend,  is  still  in  force ;  but  in 
fact,  that  also  was  repealed  in  1812*,  upon  an  appli- 
cation from  Suffolk,  in  which  county  many  of  the 
districts  to  which  it  applied  were  situated. 

The  grounds  however  upon  which  the  Committee 
recommend  the  limitation  are,  "  that  it  would  ob- 
"  viously  not  only  operate  in  aid  ot  any  other  check 
"  to  expenditure  which  might  be  devised  but  would 
"  necessitate  a  degree  of  economy  which  would 
"  probably  be  more  effectual  than  any  detailed  regu- 
"  lations,"  and  "  render  necessary  such  careful  and 
"just  discrimination  in  selecting  the  properest  ob- 


*  Bi-  Act  52  Geo.  III.  c.  73. 
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*'  jccts  of  relief  as  would  contribute  materially  to  put 
"  an  end  to  numberless  evils  arising  from  the  lax  ad- 
"  ministration  of  the  Poor  Laws." 

In  speaking  of  this  plan,  in  the  former  editions  of 
his  Essay,  Mr.  Malthm  condemns  it,  as  unjust*  ;  he 
very  correctly  states  that  as  there  would  still  be  a 
large  sum  appropriated  for  distribution,  the  reliance 
of  the  poor  man  upon  the  rates  wovdd  remain  the 
same,  and  he  would  be  liable  to  disappointment, 
though  he  had  himself  done  nothing  to  justify  the 
deprivation  of  his  ordinary  allowance, 

Mr.  Davison  too,  though  very  favourable  to  plans 
of  limitation,  and  prepared  to  adopt  strong  measures, 
urges  most  forcible  reasons  against  the  pecuniary 
limitation,  which  he  thinks  moreover,  would  ulti- 
mately be  disregarded-}-.  To  me,  the  proposition, 
either  theoretically  or  practically  considered,  appears 
to  be  indefensible. 

It  would  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  refer  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  with  the  poor  man's  claim, 
not  to  any  circumstance  in  his  case  or  conduct,  but 
to  a  standard  which  he  could  not  possibly  know  how 
to  apply. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  would  discourage 
reliance  upon  the  Parish  Rates.  The  poor  man  would 
have  nearly  the  same  ground  for  reliance  as  at  pre- 
sent :  unless  prices  make  an  immediate  start,  he  would 
receive  the  same  allowance  which  he  is  now  in  the 


*  Mr.  rr7ii<Jread,  in  his  speech  of  igth  February,    1S07,    ex- 
pressed liis  entire  concurrence  with  Mr.  Malthus. 

t  Observiitions  on  the  Poor  Laws,  by  '•'«  l''^*'-  ^-  -DaiJionj  p.  S5. 
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habit  of  receiving  ;  and  he  would  see  his  neighbours 
relieved  as  heretofore ;  but  at  some  time  or  other, 
owing  to  either  the  encreased  pressure  of  prices,  or 
to  an  encrease  of  similar  claims  upon  the  parish,  he 
would  experience  a  sudden  disappointment. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  to  my  surprize,  that  the  poor 
would  know  that  "  they  had  only  a  certain  fund  to 
"  look  to."  They  might  know  that  some  limitation 
had  been  imposed,  but  its  effect  upon  them  could  not 
be  calculated,  by  the  ablest  mathematician  in  the 
country,  still  less  by  the  poor  themselves.  In  many 
parishes,  it  might  have  an  effect  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  it.  At  present,  although 
there  is  not  any  legal  barrier  against  the  exercise  of 
the  assessments,  the  poor  do  hnd  that  a  limitation 
exists  in  practice :  and  even  where  the  pressure  upon 
the  payers  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  effect  this 
limitaiion  of  amount,  the  poor  man  does  find,  more 
or  less  in  different  places,  a  limitation  to  a  compliance 
with  his  demands,  grounded  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  case. 

Many  provisions  might  be  adopted  for  rendering 
more  effectual  this  limitation  of  claim  ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  proposed  limitation  of  amount  would 
operate  in  aid  of  those  provisions.  Is  it  not  on  the 
other  hand  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  maximian 
becoming,  according  to  an  acknowledged  tendency, 
a  minimum  also,  the  motive  to  economy  Avould  be- 
come less  instead  of  greater  until  that  majcimum  should 
have  been  nearly  attained  ?  And  then,  the  economical 
reductions  might  be  applied  to  tliese  allowances,  which 
according  to  many  }cars'  practice,  individuals  had 
had,  I  will  not  say  a  right,  but  a  fair  and  reasonable 
pretence,  to  expect. 

All  the  evils  of  tlie  present  system,  in  the  vicious 
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contact  in  which  it  brings  the  Overseers  and  other 
parishioners,  with  the  poor,  would  remain;  and  would 
indeed  be  enhanced,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
principle  of  decision  upon  a  pauper's  claim.  Dissatis- 
faction, partiality,  and  confusion,  would  be  fostered 
and  multiplied. 

Even  the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief, — an  assumption, 
it  is  said,  of  modern  times,  which  it  is  our  anxious 
wish  to  extirpate, — may  in  their  eyes  be  rather  estab- 
lished by  this  definition  of  the  fund.  We  may  argue  ■ 
among  ourselves,  that  by  the  definition  we  disclaim 
the  right,  because  limitation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  urged  ;  but  the  poor  would 
too  probably  consider  the  fund  newly  fixed,  as  their 
exclusive  property,  not  less  incapable  of  alienation 
than  of  extension  ! 

I  suspect  that  this,  and  some  other  plans  of  limi- 
tation have  been  grounded  upon  an  opinion  ascrib- 
ing too  great  a  proportion  of  the  evil  to  "  lax  ad- 
"  ministration."  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  too  much 
is  occasionally  given,  and  that  too  little  distinction  is 
made  between  obligation,  improvidence  and  accident ; 
nor,  that  to  this  want  of  discrimination  much  ot  the 
evil,  as  it  affects  the  morals  of  the  poor,  and  good  of 
society,  is  attributable. 

But  what  chiefly  swells  the  amount,  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  obligations,  elsewhere  noticed  witii  re- 
probation in  the  Report, — to  find  employment  for  all 
who  may  require  it ; — and  to  feeding  the  children  of  the 
poor  with  tread,  ichaleier  may  be  the  scarcity  or  price 
of  corn. 

Parliament  inust  decide  whether  to  disclaim  or  ac- 
knowledge these  obligations;  if  they  are  renounced, 
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the  limitation  will  be  unnecessary  ;  if  they  are  retain- 
ed, it  will  be  impracticable. 

The  repeal  of  the  local  limitations  has,  in  both  in- 
stances, originated  in  and  been  justified  by  the  en- 
creased  price  of  provisions  ;  and  if  all  the  poor  are  at 
all  times  and  prices  to  be  supplied  with  bread,  the  new 
limitation  must  be  repealed,  or  it  must  be  enforced 
when  its  operation  will  be  equally  severe  and  partial. 

Having  cited  Mr.  Mahhus's  opinion,  against  the 
pecuniary  limitation,  I  am  now  to  add,  that  in  his  late 
additions*,  he  partly  withdraws  his  dissent,  though  he 
retracts  none  of  his  objections.  It  is  however  evident 
that  his  consent  is  the  result  of  despair  ;  having  long 
ago  in  vain  proposed  remedies,  much  more  just,  and 
founded  upon  sounder  principles,  his  deep  sense  of 
the  extensive  and  encreasing  evils  of  the  system,  and 
deference  (which  he  always  shews)  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  incline  him  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  it. 

But  even  under  these  circumstances,  he  qualifies 
his  assent,  as  given  to  a  limitation,  not  of  the  amount 
of  the  Poors'  Rates,  but  of  their  proportion  to  ths 
wealth  and  population-  of  the  country,  a  distinction, 
perhaps  not  easily  reducible  to  practice,  but  most 
important  in  principle,  and  marking  a  fairer  and  more 
liberal  view  than  that  in  which  the  original  proposition 
was  conceived. 

Under  a  bare  pecuniary  limitation  indeed,  it  might 
happen,  and  under  circumstances  such  as  those  of  the 
last  30  years,  it  would  happen,  that  the  pressure  upon 
the  poor  would  probably  become  heavier,  as  tlie  bur- 


*  P.  2S-1-5. 
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then  upon  propeity  were  lighter.  A  real  encrease  of 
wealth,  a  nominal  encrease  of  value,  an  enhancement 
of  prices,  would  be  accompanied  by  an  encrease  of 
poverty,  and  of  poor,  while  the  assessment  wonld 
from  the  same  circumstances  become  lower  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property. 

Let  it  not  be  answered  that  this  is  the  object  of  the 
measure  ;  let  it  not  appear  that  the  relief  of  the  payers 
is  other  than  a  secondary  consideration  ;  and  let  no 
measure  be  taken  with  that  view,  which  shall  not  at 
the  same  time  foster  the  moral  feeling,  the  improve- 
ment of  which  is  our  first  and  highest  duty. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  maximum  were  fixed  at 
a  high  amount,  there  would  at  first  be  little  or  no 
pressure  upon  the  people.  When  then  will  the  pres- 
sure commence  .''  When  corn  rises.  Would  it  not 
then  be  more  natural  to  let  the  pressure  be  the  avowed 
consequence  of  a  scarcity,  rather  than  of  the  trans- 
gression of  an  arbitrary  limit  ? 

If  after  the  maximum  has  been  established,  tl^e 
price  should  materially  fall,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
pressure,  the  sum  distributed  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  maximum.  In  that  case,  the  measure  \\\\\  be 
inoperative,  except  perhaps  in  cncreasing  the  diflicnity 
of  applying  it  hereafter. 

Because  the  proposition  for  a  maximum  was  first 
made  without  any  modification,  and  some  of  its 
advocates  consider,  (quite  correctly  accoi-ding  to 
their  view,)  any  qualification  as  subversive  of  its 
principle ;  I  have  treated  it  in  the  first  instance 
without  that  modification  \vhich  the  Committee  sug- 
gest. The  Committee  however  conceive,  that  "if 
would  be  no  abandonment  of  the  principle,  to  enact, 
by  way  of  provision  against  "such  an  emergenaj  as 
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"  that  of  the  year  1795,  that  in  case  oi  an  urgent  and 
"  iinforeseen  necessity  far  exceeding  the  average  es- 
"  tablished,'"  the  Quarter  Sessions  might  permit  an 
additional  sum  to  be  levied,  one  moiety  upon  the 
parish,  and,  after  proof  upon  oath  that  the  expendi- 
ture was  necessary  and  unavoidable,  the  other  moiety 
upon  the  county.  With  respect  to  the  latter  moiety, 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  a  parish  "  whose  rate  isbe- 
"  low  the  average  ratio  of  the  county." 

Most  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  unqualified  maximum,  will,  I  think,  be  found  ap- 
plicable to  this  suggestion. 

The  "  emergency  of  1795"  was  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn;  if  the  amount  of  parish  relief  continue  to  be 
regulated  by  that  standard,  the  limitation  must  be 
overstepped,  in  the  mode  proposed,  whenever  the 
price  shall  appear  materially  to  exceed  the  average  at 
which  it  was  tixed.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  but 
that  the  same  relief  would  be  aftorded  by  the  Sessions, 
if  an  encrease  of  the  number  of  paupers,  occasioned 
either  by  additions  to  the  population,  or  by  the  "  un- 
foreseen" failure  of  any  great  branch  of  employment, 
should  require  a  much  larger  expenditure  for  sustain- 
ing the  same  scale  of  relief.  That  scale  would,  in 
most  instances  have  been  fixed  by  the  Justices  them- 
selves ;  their  examination  into  the  necessity  of  the 
expenditure  could  go  little  further  than  an  enquiry 
whether  that  scale  had  been  adhered  to ;  they  could 
not  possibly  enquire  into  the  case  of  every  person 
■relieved. 

To  say,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, or  of  any  other  new  authority,  would  not  in  any 
degree  operate  as  a  check  upon  expenditure,  would 
be  absurd  ;  such  an  interposition,  in  my  opinion,  may 
in  more  ways  than  one,  be  usefully  applied.     But 
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my  position  is,  that  this  suggestion  of  the  Commit- 
tee goes  only  to  the  exhibition  of  a  formal  mode 
of  exceeding  our  maximum  ;  which  as  I  contend, 
must  inevitably  be  exceeded,  unless  accompanied, 
not  by  "  detailed  regulations"  and  "  particular  enact- 
"  ments,"  but  by  a  deliberate,  complete,  and  avowed 
change  of  system. 

So  much  of  the  suggestion  as  goes  to  imposing  a 
part  of  the  burthen  upon  the  county,  may  certainly 
have  some  effect  in  giving  the  Justices  an  interest  in 
the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it 
limits  the  burthen  upon  the  lands  and  houses  of  a 
particular  parish,  in  which  the  original  managers  of 
the  expenditure  reside,  it  is  partly  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection which  the  Committee  have  elsewhere  stated, 
to  any  extension  of  the  funds,  as  encouraging  a  more 
lax  expenditure. 

Whether,  if  there  is  to  be  any  departure  from  the 
system  of  mere  parochial  assessment,  the  present  sug- 
gestion is  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  is  a  question 
which  will  be  considered  under  another  head  of 
enquiry. 

But  the  qualification  with  which  the  Committee 
would  establish  a  maximum,  will  greatly  diminish,  if 
not  destroy,  the  hope  of  arriving  ultimately  at  the 
annihilation  of  the  Poor  Rates,  by  means  of  a  periodi- 
cal restriction  of  the  maximum  within  narrower  limits. 
The  only  possible  justification  of  that  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  levy,  must  be  found  in  a  gradual  limi- 
tation of  the  expenditure  by  the  continual  intro- 
duction of  less  liberal  principles  of  relief;  but  if  it  be 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  parochial  maximum  by  an  assessment 
upon  the  county,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
parochial  assessment  itself  should  be  susceptible  of 
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frequent  reduction.     The  obligation  to  reduce,  and 
the  right  to  demand  aid,  can  hardly  exist  together. 

This  gradual  reduction  admits  of  various  modes  ; 
the  Committee  recommend  only  a  succession  of 
averages,  by  which  the  limit  may  be  narrowed  but 
cannot  be  extended.  Mr.  Toivnsend,  in  his  Disser- 
tation upon  the  Poor  Laws,  recommends  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  Poors'  Rates  should  be  annually  taken  off, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  whole  in  a  period  of  ten  years, 
A  proposition,  justly  condemned  in  the  Preface  to  the 
republication  of  the  Dissertation,  said  to  be  written 
by  a  Noble  Lord,  eminent  as  a  statesman  and  politi- 
cal economist. 

Others  have  proposed  a  decennial  reduction  of  one- 
tenth,  so  as  to  deliver  us  from  the  burthen  in  100 
years  ! 

Everv  one  of  these  schemes  is  liable  to  the  general 
objections  which  have  been  urged.  I  have  only  one 
word  to  add  :  the  maximum  has  been  recommended 
for  its  simplicilij.  I  admit  that  it  has  that  character, 
but  if  it  attains  it  at  the  expence  of  equity,  it  is  simple, 
as  all  measures  may  be,  which  proceed  upon  a  disre- 
gard of  all  extensive  and  complicated  details.  Whe- 
ther such  a  measure  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
Poor  Laws,  a  few  moments  of  reflection  will  in- 
stmct  us. 
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SECTION  III. 


Of  a  total,  hit  gradual,  Repeal  of  the  Law  of  Relief ; 
and  first,  of  schemes  for  ivithholding  the  benefit  of 
the  Latv  from  Juture  claimants. 


There  are  two  modes,  independent  of  the  pecuniary 
limitation,  in  which  it  may  be  possible  gradually  to 
abolish  the  Poor  Laws ;  we  may  extinguish,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  modifications,  the  Law  of  Relief,  or  we 
may  withdraw  the  benefit  of  the  law  from  the  People, 
after  a  specified  period,  or  according  to  a  certain  clas- 
sification. 

A  project,  founded  upon  the  latter  principle,  has 
been  long  before  the  public.  It  has  been  pro})osed, 
that  after  a  short  notice,  no  parochial  assistance  should 
at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances  be  aflbrded 
to  the  offspring  of  marriages  thereafter  to  be  contract- 
ed, or  to  illegitimates  thereafter  born. 

This  plan  is  in  principle  much  more  just  and  equit- 
able than  the  pecuniary  maximum.  Proceeding  upon 
the  conviction,  that  the  poor  have  no  right  to  relief, 
and  that  the  grant  of  it  upon  the  system  of  our  Poor 
Laws,  is,  ultimately,  injurious  to  the  whole  Society, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  poor  themselves  ;  it  finally  and 
completely  repeals  those  laws.  Nevertheless,  favour- 
ably regarding,  without  nicely  weighing  their  reason- 
ableness or  legality,  the  expectations  of  the  existing 
generation,  to  the  relief  to  which  they  have  been  long 
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habituated;  and  even  liberally  considering  the  claims 
of  those  who  may  have  been  brought  into  existence 
under  similar  expectations,  it  exempts  all  such  from 
the  operation  of  the  repeal.  Such  is  the  course  in 
which  nearly  all  modern  reforms  have  proceeded,  and 
which  has  been  repeatedly  recognised  by  Parliament. 

This  is  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Malthas*,  and  it  is 
extremely  important  to  be  noted,  that  an  assent  to  it 
by  no  means  requires  a  concurrence  in  all  the  opinions 
of  that  eminent  writer,  or  even  in  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  the  subject  of  population  :  It  is  the  first  and 
obvious  result  of  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy -of  the 
Poor  Laws,  whether  produced  by  an  examination  into 
their  theory,  or  by  an  observation  of  their  moral  or 
political  effects. 

The  proposition  does  not  necessarily  touch  the 
question  of  discouraging  or  promoting  early  marriage; 
its  adoption  would  leave  that  question  as  it  stands  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  England  too  amongst 
other  orders  of  society,  to  be  decided  at  each  man's 
pleasure,  upon  a  consideration  of  what  is  best  and 
safest,  without  interference  of  any  sort  on  the  part  of 
the  State. 

I  put  the  matter  thus,  because  I  think  that  the 
degree  in  which  the  discouragement  of  marriage  is 
contained  in  the  proposition,  or  is  an  essential  induce- 
ment to  its  adoption,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  Mr.  Malthus's  view  of  that  subject  misconceived 
and  misrepresented. 

But  altliough  if  the  evil  effects  of  the  Poor  Laws 
be  assumed,  their  abolition  in  the  mode  proposed  is 
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strictly  equitable,  It  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  strong 
measure,  effecting  a  great  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  our  Society.  A  mere  opinion  of  the  original  im- 
policy or  present  inconvenience  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  their  abolition,  even  by 
gradual  means;  still  less  will  it  require  our  assent  to 
a  proposition  by  which,  (with  a  reservation  only  of 
existing  claims)  the  whole  code  is  annulled  ;  the  rea- 
sons must  undoubtedly  be  forcible,  and  our  confidence 
in  them  firm,  that  will  induce  us  at  once  to  withdraw 
all  systematic  and  public  relief  from  the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  helpless,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  op- 
pressed and  the  unfortunate,  as  well  as  from  the  im- 
provident and  the  vicious. 

We  might  fairly  doubt  the  expediency  of  so  de- 
cisive a  measure,  even  if  we  had  less  reason  than  I 
think  I  have  given,  for  believing  that  the  dangers  of 
our  present  system  are  over-rated. 

Let  it  however  be  granted,  that  the  establisment 
of  a  more  wholesome  order  of  things  in  supercession 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  is  not  only  desirable  but  feasible  ; 
it  must  be  well  considered  whether  the  transition, 
which  no  man  can  affirm  to  be  simple  or  easy,  will 
by  the  proposed  scheme  be  most  beneficially  and 
safely  managed. 

Ihe  best  mode  seems  obviously  to  be  that  by 
which  we  shall  familiarize  both  rich  and  poor  to  the 
new  condition  of  society.  We  may  be  assured  that 
the  simple  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws  will  not  ac- 
complish our  objects.  Of  this  truth,  Mr.  Malthus 
has  aptly  reminded  us*;  and  although  the  majority  of 
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great  authorities  concur  in  reprobating  the  whole 
code,  I  conceive  not  only  that  there  are  many  re- 
spectable opinions  in  favor  of  continuing  parts  of  the 
Law  of  Relief*  ;  but  that  the  systematic  opposers  of 
the  whole  do  not  deem  every  instance  of  its  applica- 
tion equally  pregnant  with  danger. 

Can  we  hope  then,  that  labour  and  wages  will  sc» 
completely  adjust  themselves,  and  the  people  be  sa 
nicely  proportioned  to  the  soil  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  as  to  confine  want  and  misery  to  the  pro- 
fligate only  ?  Or,  if  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  (of 
this,  are  we  prepared  to  leave  wholly  to  private  bene- 
volence the  relief  of  unforeseen  and  undesei"ved  mis- 
fortune ? 

All  these  considerations  seem  to  point  against  that 
simultaneous  repeal  of  the  whole  code  which  Mr. 
Malthus  has  proposed.  A  more  measured  operation 
indeed  seems  not  more  just  towards  the  governed  in 
withdrawing  the  facilities  of  maintenance  now  afforded 
to  them,  than  necessary  for  enabling  the  Governors 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  a  population,  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of 
the  country,  and  supported  by  its  own  exertion. 
Political  economy  may  teach  us,  that  all  these  matters 
will  adjust  themselves  ;  but  that  philosopher  is  surely 
not  too  sceptical  or  diffident,  who  desires  that  the 
process  of  adjustment  may  be  slow  enough  to  admit 
of  his  inspection  in  each  stage  and  period. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Malthus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  proposition  for  withholding  from  those  parents 
who  shall  have  married  impi-ovidently,  assistance 
towards  the  support    of  their  children.      It  would 
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take  effect  upon  those  children  at  every  period  of  their 
lives. 

Parochial  assistance  would  continue,  with  respect  to 
all  who  are,  under  the  existing  system,  deemed  ob- 
jects of  relief,  and  it  would  be  extended  to  the  future 
offspring  of  the  now  married  poor ;  that  is,  to  the 
parents  while  the  offspring  is  young,  and  afterwards 
to  those  children  themselves  when  adult,  if  suffering 
want  from  any  other  cause  (I  presume)  than  the  size 
of  their  families.  A  complete  generation  must  pass 
away,  before  the  Poor  Laws  are  superseded  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  two  races  of  men  will  be  growing  up  to- 
gether, the  one  entitled  to  parish  pay,  the  other  en- 
tirely debarred  from  it.  Inasmuch  as  this  distinction 
operates  upon  those  men,  now  in  being,  who  after  clear 
and  sufficient  notice,  become  fathers  of  children  whom 
they  have  no  means  of  supporting  it  may  be  justi- 
fied upon  the  same  principles,  of  general  utility,  by 
which  we  vindicate  discrimination  of  any  kind  among 
the  objects  of  relief.  Although  it  may  happen  that 
the  days  of  the  innocent  children  may  be  shortened 
by  disease  or  want,  that  lamentable  result  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  leaving  the 
Laws  of  Nature  to  their  unopposed  operation.  With- 
out the  hazard  of  such  melancholy  occurrences,  no 
plan  of  amendment  can  be  extensive  and  effectual. 

But  surely  we  are  bound  to  make  the  passage  as 
easy  as  possible  to  each  individual,  from  a  state  of  legal 
reliance  to  one  of  utter  abandoinnent;  and  most  of 
all,  to  take  care  that  the  rigour  of  our  new  laws  shall 
first  visit  those,  who  have  most  clearly  and  wilfully 
sinned  against  them. 

A  fearful  distinction,  between  the  two  classes  will 
occur,  when  the  vicious  improvidence  of  the  parent 
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shall  have  been  forgotten  ;  two  individuals,  born 
perhaps  in  the  same  year,  sick,  old,  and  poor,  will 
present  themselves  at  the  Parish  Meeting,  as  sup- 
plicants perhaps  for  admission  into  the  workhouse  as 
paupers  of  the  vilest  degree,  when  the  decision  upon 
their  petitions  will  be  governed  by  the  result  of  an 
enquiry  not  into  the  moral  or  economical  habits  of 
each  petitioner,  or  of  the  cause  of  his  distress,  but 
into  a  fact,  perhaps  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  and 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  man  himself,  namely 
the  date  of  the  marriage  of  the  poor  man's  father, 
whether  sixty  or  sixty-one  years  ago  !  In  estimating  ' 
the  hardship  of  this  case  we  must  remember,  that  the 
marriage  itself  may  have  been  contracted  according  to 
the  strictest  principles  of  prudence,  for  the  most  rigid 
assertor  of  frugality  cannot  maintain  that  that  man 
only  is  to  marry  who  has  the  means  of  securing  all 
his  children,  throughout  their  lives,  against  unmerited 
distress. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  two  classes  into  which  the 
poor  would  be  divided  according  to  Mr.  Malthus's 
plan,  agrees  exactly  with  what  I  find  in  Mr.  ff^hit- 
iTead's  speech*;  and  lS,ir.  Malthus,  in  commenting 
upon  that  speech,  declared  that  "  he  felt  so  strongly 
"  the  difficulties  stated  by  Mr.  Jf'hitbread,  that  he 
"  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  Legislative  regula- 
"  tion  founded  upon  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed, 
"  till  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society  were 
"  generally  convinced  of  its  necessity,  and  till  the 
"  poor  (hemselics  could  be  made  to  imderstciid  that  they 
"  had  purchased  their  ris^ht  to  a  provision  bylaw,  by 
"  too  great  and  extensive  a  saa'ifice  of  their  liberty  and 
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"  happiness."*  This  reservation  is  at  least  equivalent 
to  a  declaration,  that  his  plan  must  not  and  cannot 
be  the^r^i!  step  in  the  desired  reform. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  plans  of  total  aboli- 
tion ;  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Davison  and  others  tend 
rather  to  a  modification  of  the  system  ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, although  they  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus  per- 
haps in  most  of  his  tenets,  have  not  suggested  the 
adoption  of  his  remedy. 


"t  Letter  to  Mr.  IVldtlread,  p.  7. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  Plans  for  restricting  the  Administration  of  Relief  . 

In  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  Law  of  Relief  may  be  modified, 
in  its  enactment  or  administration,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary either  to  give  a  history  of  the  law,  or  to  examine 
critically  the  legal  foundation  of  every  part  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  to  the  practice  that  our  reforms 
are  to  be  applied;  where  this  is  inconsistent  with  law, 
the  process  may  perhaps  be  easier,  but  what  is  wrong 
must  be  abated  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  whe^ 
ther  now  legal  or  not. 

Thepractice,it  is  notorious,is  not  uniform  through- 
out England;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  apply  our 
remarks  to  the  system  of  administration  under  which 
the  most  extensive  allowances  are  made  to  the  poor. 
If  we  find  in  any  part  of  England,  a  district  more 
nearly  approaching  to  a  healthful  management,  we  may 
thence  deduce,  either  suggestions  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  others,  or  useful  illustrations  of  the  causes  of 
the  variation. 

There  are  certainly  many  very  general  practices  of 
which  it  is  difiicult  to  trace  the  legal  origin  ;  and  the 
Committee  have  gone  so  far  as  to  express  doubts  of 
the  validity  of  "  an  Order  of  Relief,  which  does  not 
*'  adjudge  the  party  to  be  impotent  as  well  as  poor  ;"* 
and  are  "  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  on  what 
— —      ■'    » 
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"  legal  provision  the  practices  of  making  up  the  wages 
"  of  laboMr  according  to  a  certain  scale,  sending  out 
*'  roundsmen,  &c.  have  been  imagined  to  depend."* 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  any  one 
of  the  old  Statutes,  any  justification  for  the  practice 
of  relieving  an  able-bodied  single  man,  earning 
wages  ;  but  the  Act  of  J  7 96  already  quoted,t  appears 
to  sanction  such  relief,  and  I  believe  that  the  prac- 
tice had  prevailed  for  some  time  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  Tlie  allowance  for  children  appears 
to  be  only  an  optional  mode  of  fulfilling  that  direc- 
tion of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  requires  Over- 
seers "  to  take  order  for  setting  to  work  the 
"  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not  be 
*'  thought  able  to  maintain  their  children,"  and 
the  substitution  of  an  allowance  to  the  father  in 
money,  in  lieu  of  this  separate  provision  for  the  child- 
ren, certainly  prevailed  more  than  a  century  ago;  for 
it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  Report 
cited  by  the  Committee,  that  "  a  great  number  of 
"  children  giving  a  poor  man  a  title  to  an  allowance 
"  from  the  parish,  this  allowance  was  given  once  a, 
"  week,  or  once  a  month,  to  the  father  in  money."]: 

The  legal  origin  of  the  practice  of  finding  work  and 
wages  for  able-bodied  persons  generally,  is  more  ques- 
tionable. I  partake  of  the  doubts  expressed  by  the 
ConiK^ittee,  whether  such  persons  were  contemplated 
in  the  Act  of  Elizaletli,  although  a  writer  no  less 
eminent  than  Henrjj  Fielding,  writing  in  1753,  con- 
sidered them  as  the  principal  objects  of  that  Statute;*^ 
but  this  description  of  paupers  appears  to  have  long 
ago  added  to  the  burthen  of  the  Poors'  Rates,  as  we 
'.■■"■  ,      .       .  ....... — .^     -t 
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learn  from  Dr.  Davenant,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
King  IVilliam,  that  the  rates  were  "  swelled  to  the 
"  extravagant  degree  he  then  saw  them  at,  by  two 
"  sorts  of  people,  one  of  which  by  reason  of  our  slack 
*'  administration,  is  suffered  to  remain  in  sloth,  and 
"  the  other  through  a  defect  in  our  Constitution, 
*'  continues  in  ivretched  poverty,  for  want  of  employ- 
"  ment,  though  willing  enough  to  undertake  it."* 

These  references,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added,  from  the  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  adduced  here  with  a  view  to  shewing,  that  if  we 
wish  to  effect  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  checking  the 
administration  of  relief,  we  must  go  back  much  beyond 
those  very  modern  times,  in  which  alone,  as  some 
persons  have  heedlessly  averred,  what  is  called  the 
lax  administration  began  to  prevail,  and  the  burthen 
of  the  assessments  to  be  heavily  felt.  Those  who  are 
curious  in  such  investigations,  may  find  in  Sir  Fre- 
derick Edens  valuable  collection,  a  regular  series  of 
complaints  against  the  Poor  Laws,  not  less  vehement 
than  those  in  which  we  now  indulge,  though  cer- 
tainly often  founded  upon  principles  and  statements 
which  arenow  rejected ;  and  upon  apprehensions  which 
we  know  to  have  been  groundless.  Instances  of  this 
rnay  be  found  even  in  the  comparatively  recent  work 
of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  writing  as  lately  as  in  1786, 
laments  the  indisposition  to  undertake  the  enclosure  of 
waste  lands,  owing  to  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
encreasing  burthen  of  the  poor.f 

Without  pursuing  these  enquiries  further,  we  may 


*  Davenant' s  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means,  cited  by  Sir  F,  Eden, 
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assume  it  as  the  principle,  which  practically  governs 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  at  the  present 
day,  that  the  parish  is  to  afford  subsistence  to  all 
persons  in  want,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

The  two  most  extensive  applications  of  this  jirin- 
ciple,  result  from  the  rules  already  mentioned, — that 
employment,  with  wages,  sliall  be  found  for  all  who  re- 
quire it;  and  that  all  the  children  of  all  poormeii  shall 
be  fed.  The  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  impotent,  con- 
stitute other  branches  of  the  great  body  of  paupers, 
whose  necessities  the  State  undertakes  to  supply.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  assistance  afforded,  when 
given  in  money,  is,  according  to  the  fulness  of  the 
principle,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sufficiency  of  food, 
whatever  may  be  its  price. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  this  extensive  obligation, 
without  being  struck  with  the  wide  difference,  which 
is  at  first  apparent,  in  the  equity  of  the  various  cases 
in  which  relief  is  granted.  Cases,  in  which  the  ne- 
cessity could  not  have  been  avoided  by  any  degree  of 
foresight  or  prudence  in  the  object  or  his  parent,  are 
included  in  the  same  rule  which  provides  for  those,  in 
which  the  distress  has  been  occasioned  by  improvi- 
dence, or  vice,  of  every  possible  description  and 
degree. 

The  maxims  of  political  economy,  rigidly  adopted 
and  enforced,  may  perhaps  include  in  one  condem- 
nation (though  pronounced  under  very  different  feel- 
ings), the  extension  of  systematic  relief  to  every  one 
of  these  cases  of  distress.  They  may  teach  us,  that 
the  relief  is  in  every  instance  obvious  to  objection,  as 
discouraging  the  operation  of  the  prudential  restraint, 
andobsti-ucting  or  attempting  to  obstruct,  that  of  the 
other  checks  to  the  redundancy  of  the  population. 
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Yet  no  man  will  say,  that  these  objections  apply 
equally  to  all  the  cases  ; — to  the  relief  of  the  aged,  of 
the  naturally  impotent,  the  distressed  through  un- 
avoidable misfortune,  the  able-bodied  profligate,  the 
improvident  father  of  children,  the  children  them- 
selves. 

The  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  though  one  of  the  most  ungracious  appli- 
cations of  the  doctrine  maintained,  may  be  deemed 
essentially  necessary  :  but,  a  pittance  allowed  in  ex- 
treme age  to  a  man  who  has  been  industrious 
through  life, — temporaiy  subsistence  afforded  to  one 
when  labour  has  been  interrupted  by  a  more  than 
usually  frequent  occurrence  of  illness, — the  mainte- 
nance even  of  industrious  men  ruined  bv  some  great 
event,  happening  after  a  period  too  short  to  allow  of 
its  being  provided  against, — are  cases  in  which  relief, 
if  not  free  from  objection,  is  surely  less  clearly  and 
unequivocally  worthy  of  condemnation. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that,  taking  the  whole  system 
of  Poor  Laws  together,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
evils  which  it  occasions,  outweigh  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  it ;  but  I  aver  that  we  are  bound  to  strike 
this  balance,  inider  each  partiadar  head :  of  each  de- 
scription of  relief  we  are  to  enquire,  whether  its  effect 
in  opposition  to  an  admitted  and  general  theory,  be 
so  forcible  and  extensive  as  to  counteract  the  induce- 
ments, whether  of  humanity  or  particular  policy,  which 
lead  us  to  retain  it. 

]\Ir.  Davison  has  a  plan  of  amendment  founded 
upon  this  discriminating  view  of  the  several  causes  of 
distress  ;  he  would  continue  the  grant  of  relief,  upon 
a  modification  of  the  present  scale,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  ;  and  would  thereafter  withdraw  it  from  all 
but  the  aged  and  injirm  poor,  to  whom,  indeed,  lie 
would  afford  more  liberal  assistance :  and  he  would 
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admit  of  the.  maintenance  of  orphans,  and  of  assist- 
ance in  long-continued  sickness,  and  "  certain  other 
"  definite  cases  of  severer  distress."  But  he  would 
withhold  relief  from  the  able-bodied,  substituting  in 
lieu  of  it  a  voluntary  subscription,  and  would  make 
no  allowance  on  account  of  children  of  marriages 
conti'acted  after  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  would  abrogate  the  practice  of  granting  re- 
lief according  to 'the  number  of  children,  with  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  existing  marriages.  There  is  a. 
reservation  in  favour  of  those  who  have  "  at  least 
"  three  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  ;"  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  very  important  reservation  is 
meant  to  extend  to  marriages  contracted  subsequenihj 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act.* 

I  thought  it  due  to  Mr.  Davison,  to  give  his  plan 
entire,  because  the  valuable  observations  by  which  it 
is  prefaced,  give  it  the  character  of  a  systematic  and 
effectual  reform  of  the  Law  of  Relief,  with  a  view  of 
"  reducing  the  habits  of  parochial  dependence,  and 
"  the  need  of  it."  How  far  it  is  likely  to  accomplish 
this  great  purpose,  will  perhaps  be  more  correctly 
ascertained  when  we  have  examined  the  separate  sug- 
g-estions  which  have  been  offered  for  its  modification. 


*  From  the  wording  of  the  3d  and  4th  heads  of  Mr.  Davison's 
plan,  in  p.  117,  the  relief  incase  of  three  young  children  ap- 
pears distinctly  confined  to  marriages  prior  to  the  Act,  but  in 
the  summary,  p.  118,  of  the  projected  state  of  t'e  law  ai  the  end 
of  ten  years,  this  case  is  mentioneJ  as  one  in  which  relief  may  be 
afforded. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Maintenance  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  subject ; — because  it  consti- 
tutes, at  least  in  ordinary  times,  the  more  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Poors'  Rates  ; — because  it  is  more 
peculiarly  and  immediately  obnoxious,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  tendency  to  encrease  the  popuation  ;* 
— and  because  in  the  mode  which  it  is  usually  con- 
ducted it  is  said  to  operate  most  forcibly  as  a  discou- 
ragement of  industrious  exertion  and  even  of  natural 
feeling. 

I  hope  that  I  have  already  said  enough  to  shake  in 
some  degree  the  opinions  of  those  who  deem  the 
Poor  Laws  all-powerful  in  encreasing  the  numbers  of 
the  people  ;  I  hope  that  the  facts  and  authoritiesf 
which  I  have  adduced  have  shewn  reason  for  doubt- 
ing whether  marriages,  or  births,  are  materially  af- 
fected by  our  liberal  provision  for  children. 

But  supposing  it  quite  clear  that  the  operation  of 

*  Malthus  II.  435. 

f  See  the  references  in  Section  I.  and  also  Malthus,  I.  449 and 
458,  as  well  as  374,  where  he  says,  that  "  There  are  few  coun- 
"  tries  in  which  the  coinnion  people  have  so  much  foresight  as  to 
♦'  defer  marriage  till  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to 
"  support  properly  all  their  children."  It  is  said  in  a  subsequent 
passage,  perhaps  rather  inconsistently,  that  "  People  not  seeing 
"  any  employment  open  by  which  they  can  support  a  family,  or 
"  the  wages  of  common  labour  bein^  inadequate  to  this  purpose, 
•'  will  of  course  be  deterred  from  marriage." — II.  230. 
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this  part  of  the  code  were  considerable,  in  encouraging 
early  and  improvident  marriages,  there  is  still  a  reason 
against  abandoning  it,  by  no  means  conclusive,  but 
entitled  to  much  attention  ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
but  that,  in  some  degree,  the  discouragement  of  mar- 
riage would  multiply  illegitimate  children  ;  and  this 
consideration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  only  by  the  mo- 
ralist, witli  regard  to  the  encrease  of  vice,  but  by  the 
political  economist,  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon 
the  numbers  of  the  people.  And  the  moral  con- 
sideration assuredly  ought  to  predominate,  if  to  an 
acknowledged  tendency  to  promote  illicit  intercourse, 
there  can  be  opposed  only  an  inconsiderable  ettect  in 
keeping  down  the  population. 

In  what  degree  these  effects  are  respectively  pro- 
duced, by  any  discouragement  of  early  marriages,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  determine,  because  I  have  not 
sufficiently  extensive  information.  I  will  however 
state  my  belief,  that  early  marriages  have,  even 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  an  operation  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  in  reducing  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births. 

It  is  very  commonly  said,  that  the  marriages  which 
the  Poor  Laws  occasion  are  not  virtuous  connec- 
tions ;*  and  that  they  are  in  general  the  forced  con- 
sequence of  previous  vice.  Parish  Officers  are  sup- 
posed to  compel  marriage,  in  order  to  exonerate  the 
parish  from  the  maintenance  of  a  base  child.  This 
is  undoubtedly  often  true,  and  it  is  also  true  in  many 
cases  that  matrimony  takes  place  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, but  without  compulsion.  I  agree  gene- 
rally with  Mr.  Mahhm  in  liis  reprobation  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  Overseer,  and  in  thinking  that  these 


Davison    p.  6(). 
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forced  unions  want  all  the  morality,  as  well  as  the  de- 
licacy, which  belongs  to  the  marriage  state.  But  I  ap- 
prehend, not  only  that  the  proportion  of  such  unions 
is  exaggerated  by  common  report,  but  that  marriages 
commenced  under  very  blameable  circumstances,  not 
unfrequently  prevent  habitual  vice. 

It  is  time  that  a  neglect  of  moral  decency  naturally 
accompanies  abject  poverty,  and  -  it  is  thus  not  inac- 
curately traced  by  Mr.  Malthus*  to  a  redundancy  of 
population  ;  but  the  importance  of  this  observation 
in  the  present  question  is  regulated  by  the  degree  in 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  Poor  Laws  a  tendency  to  in^ 
crease  the  numbers  of  the  people,  or  their  comforts. 

I  take  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  pnidential  check 
upon  population  does  exist,  notwithstanding  the  Poor 
Laws  ;  that  the  check  through  vice  exists  also,  per- 
haps weakened  in  some  degree  by  the  Poor  Laws ; 
and,  that  there  is  moreover  a  check  through  misery, 
notwithstanding  the  Poor  Laws,  which  is  nevertheless 
materially  counteracted  by  them.  Upon  the  whole 
then,  the  numbers  of  the  people  are  not  greatly  af- 
fected by  our  System  ;  and  when  they  are  encreased, 
it  is  for  the  most  part,  by  operations  which  neither 
Morality  nor  Humanity  permits  us  to  oppose. 

This  view  of  the  influence  of  our  Laws  upon  Popu- 
lation may  be  applied  to  the  belief  that  if  there  were 
no  public  provision  for  children,  the  wages  of  labour 
would  become  such  as  to  enable  each  labourer  to 
maintain  his  own  family; — at  least  in  as  far  as  this 
belief  is  founded  upon  an  opinion,  that  the  popula- 
tion, when  not  affected  by  *an  artificial  stimulus, 
would  accommodate  itself  to  the  demand, — in  other 


*  II.  355. 
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words,  that  fewer  children  would  be  born,  or  raised 
to  manhood,  and  human  labour  would  thus  become 
more  scarce  and  valuable.  Without  controverting 
here  the  theory  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded, 
I  will  observe,  that  if  there  be  any  correctness  in  the 
preceding  observations,  this  adjustment  would  be 
effected  chiefly  through  the  prevalence  of  vicious 
habits  or  individual  sufferings. 

Certainly,  if  it  could  be  expected  that  wages, 
when  not  interfered  with  by  the  Poor  Laws,  would  of 
themselves  be  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  la- 
bourer, the  maintenance  of  the  children  by  the  public 
would  be  unnecessary  and  absurd  ;  but  I  apprehend, 
that  those  who  entertain  this  expectation,  confine  it 
to  periods  in  winch  there  is  an  encreasing  demand  for 
labour :  Mr.  Malthus  deems  it  certain,  that  such  an 
expectation  would  have  been  realized  during  the  late 
war  ;  *  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  labourer  would 
have  been  precisely  in  the  same  situation,  as  to  in- 
ducement to  marry,  in  which  the  Poor  Laws  placed 
him ;  and  he  would  have  neither  more  or  less  of  means 
for  providing  against  the  difficulties  which  the  de- 
creased demand  has  since  brought  upon  him.  It 
follows  then  that  the  evil,  which  by  this  part  of  our 
Poor  Laws  we  attempt  to  cure  or  palliate,  namely, 
miserable  poverty,  endangering  the  lives  of  poor 
children,  would  have  been  neither f  prevented  nor 
remedied  if  those  laws  had  not  existed  :  and  they  will 
again  recur  and  be  equally  irremediable,  if  those  laws 
be  repealed. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  wa  are  im- 
pelled, hy  any  political  necessity,  or  principle  of  na- 
tural equity,  to  abandon  these  helpless  sufferers  ? 


*  Additions,  p.  "1. 
t  See  p.  20. 
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At  first  sights  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  charge  of  their 
own  children  may  fairly  be  deemed  unreasonable  and 
anomalous.  It  seems  to  exempt  one  class  from  an 
obligation  common  to  all.  In  almost  every  rank  of 
society,  the  man  who  marries  and  has  a  numerous 
family,  is  thereby  put  under  the  necessity  of  depri- 
ving himself  of  some  luxuries  or  comforts  which  his 
means  would  otherwise  have  enabled  him  to  enjoy, 
and  often  of  descending  into  a  lower  condition  among 
men.  He  takes  his  choice  between  the  endearments 
of  matrimony  and  the  independence  of  single  life.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  very  poor  man,  the  deprivation  ex- 
tends beyond  comforts,  and  the  descent  is  to  wretch- 
edness and  starvation ; — it  is  of  necessaries  that  he 
is  bereaved,  by  following  the  impulses  of  nature,  in 
making  an  imprudent  option,  and  it  is  tlierefore  that 
in  his  case  the  interference  of  the  State  has  been  jus- 
tified.* 

I  am  speaking,  generally,  of  a  systematic  provision 
for  children,  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  subsist 
them  :  under  what  modifications  such  a  system  shall 
be  maintained,  is  a  question  of  many  branches.  Whe- 
ther we  shall  have  regard  to  the  means  which  the 
father  has  neglected  to  secure  ; — how  we  shall  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  means  which  he  possesses; — 
whether  the  parent  shall  be  relieved,  or  the  child 
adopted  by  the  State ; — upon  what  conditions  the  re- 
lief shall  be  afforded — are  matters  of  separate  consi- 
deration. 

The  nature  and  practicability  of  the  modifications 
required  will  be  more  easily  ascertained,  bv  an  exa- 
mination of  the  now  prevailing  mode  of  acting  upon 
the  general  rule. 

*  This  view  of  the  subject  has  been  ably  taken  by  Mr.  ff'ei/land. 
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This  mode  is  notoriously  objectionable  upon  va- 
rious grounds.  The  practice  is,  to  calculate,  from 
a  scale  fixed  by  the  Justices,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  family,  and  the  price  of  bread,  what  ought  to  be 
the  income  of  each  man  ;  and  then,  having  ascertained 
the  amount  of  his  actual  earnings  (including,  if  there 
iire  any,  those  of  his  wife  or  children,)  to  make  up 
the  difference  from  the  Poors"  Kate, 

This  practice  tends  to  abate  a  man's  inducement  to 
industrious  exertion  ;  because  it  makes  it  nearly  in- 
different to  him  what  wages  he  earns, — an  effect 
equally  injurious  to  the  master,  who  is  deprived  of 
skilful  and  active  labourers,  and  to  the  man,  whose 
indolent  habits  lead  to  vice  and  misery.  It  has  the 
same  tendency  as  to  the  wife,  and  to  the  children, 
who  are  thus  brought  up  in  unprofitable  idleness. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  induces  a  man  to  earn  less, 
it  makes  it  his  interest  to  conceal  the  real  amount  of 
his  earnings,  thus  introducing  a  powerful  motive  to 
fraud  and  falsehood;  and  it  may  not  improbably  occa- 
sion a  wasteful  expenditure,  upon  those  who  are  not 
really  in  want. 

This  mode  does  not  ensure  the  application  of  the 
allowance  according  to  its  benevolent  intention ;  it 
may  be,  as  has  been  said,  spent  bv  the  parents  at  the 
public-house  in  spirits,  while  the  children  are  drink- 
ing water  at  home. 

The  allowance  being  proportioned  to  the  price  of 
bread,  it  involves  an  vmdertaking  to  find  the  best  food 
for  the  whole  population,  at  all  periods,  without  re- 
ference to  the  quantity  of  corn  actually  existing. 

And  if,  as   there  is   much  reason   to   expect  and 
believe,  it  causes  the  wages  of  labour,  in  periods  of 
H 
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encreasinp;  demand,  to  be  lower  than  they  would 
otherwise  be,  it  throws  an  unjust  burthen  upon  those 
payers  of  the  Poors'  Rate  who  employ  a  small  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  proportion  to  the  sum  paid,  or 
perhaps  employ  none. 

These,  which  are  the  prominent  objections  to  a 
practice  now  prevalent  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  England,  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  overstated ; 
it  is  certainly  not  true,  that  every  one  of  them  applies 
to  every  case  in  which  the  allowance  for  children  is 
made.  There  are,  assuredly,  many  labourers,  whose 
utmost  strength  is  put  forth,  and  aided  by  the  indus- 
trious eftbrts  of  wives  and  children,  who  after  all  are 
utterly  unable  to  avert  pinching  want.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  willingness  to  take  the 
easiest  method  of  supporting  a  familv,  has  a  most 
encroaching  tendency  ;  and  if  indolence,  according 
to  the  just  observation  of  Rochefoucault,  is  among 
heroes  more  powerful  than  ambition  or  love,  it  will 
too  often  overcome,  in  a  poor  labourer,  the  spirit  of 
independence,  and  the  desire  of  comfort. 

One  observation,  not  unfrequently  made  upon  the 
maintenance  of  cliildren,  is  perhaps  less  justly  appli- 
cable to  the  prevailing  practice  than  to  some  of  the 
suggested  remedies  ;  it  is  said,  that  in  this  part  of  our 
system  we  offend  against  the  law  of  nature  by  which 
the  child  is  rendered  dependent  upon  the  parent  for 
sustenance,  which  is  repaid  by  aftection  and  respect. 
But  in  fact  the  payment  of  the  allowance  to  the  father, 
without  any  specific  appropriation  to  the  family,  ob- 
viates this  particular  objection,  though  it  creates  many 
others. 

The  modifications  then,  under  which  we  are  to  ad- 
here to  the  undertaking  to  sustain  the  lives  of  poor 
children,  ought  to  be  framed,  in  the  lir&t  place,  with 
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a  view  to  avoid,  among  the  parents,  a  languid  feeling 
of  dependence  and  unconcern.  In  this  respect,  un- 
questionably, an  allowance  fixed  without  reference  to 
wages,  would  be  the  most  effectual ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  allowance  has  more  than  once  been 
recommended.  "  Let  us,''  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  1 796, 
"  make  relief  in  cases  ivhere  there  are  a  number  of 
"  children,  a  matter  of  right,  and  an  honour,  instead 
"  of  a  ground  for  opprobium  and  contempt."*  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  be  wiser,  and 
more  consistent  with  sound  principles,  to  give  a  fixed 
allowance  of  that  nature,  which  should  be  paid  as  of 
course,  and  not  received  in  the  character  of  a  pauper, 
than  to  administer  relief,  in  its  present  anomalous  and 
almost  unintelligible  shape.  Mr.  Pit£s  ground  for 
making  this  allowance,  namely,  the  superior  claims 
which  he  has  upon  a  State,  who  has  added  to  its  popu- 
lation, will  probably  not  now  be  adniissible  ;  but  if, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  do  make  a  distinction  in  his 
favour,  and  pension  him  according  to  the  number  of 
his  children,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  severely  to 
censure  Mr.  PilCs  political  economy. 

But  there  is  a  difficulty,  perhaps  insurmountable  in 
the  way  of  making  any  stated  allowance  for  children  ; 
by  what  rule  are  wc  to  select  the  persons  to  whom  the 
allowance  is  to  be  made?  Income  cannot  furnish  the 
criterion,  without  a  departure  from  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  our  plan  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  devise  any  other 
criterion,  which  will  not  bring  upon  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners, persons  who  are  not  really  in  want.  Nor 
can  we  make  use  of  shame,  or  of  any  political  disabi- 
lity, for  narrowing  the  list :  such  distinctions  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  measure. 


*  Speech,  12th  February  1 796,  on  Mr.  Whilhread' s  Bill  for 
regulating  wages;  printed  in  llu;  Appendix  to  Sir  F.  Eden's  3i 
vol.  p.cccviii.  See  Mr.  IFJiitlread's  objections,  in  his  Speech  ia 
180/ .     Pari,  Deb.  viii.  905. 
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ft  is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  any  attempt  to  act 
Upon  the  liberal  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt,  would  from 
these  causes  prove  impracticable,  even  though  it  were 
correct  in  theory,  and  otherwise  unobjectionable. 

The  Commons'  Committee  suggest  a  method  of 
preserving  the  children  of  the  poor,  founded  upon  a 
very  difierent  principle.  They  quote,  as  "  furnishing 
"  the  only  remedy  for  the  practice  of  defraying  what 
"  should  be  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  Poor 
"  Rate,"  a  Report  drawn  up  in  1 697  by  Mr.  Locke, 
as  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  recommending  the  insti- 
tution of  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor, 
between  the  ages  of  three  andjourteen,  are  to  be  set 
to  work,  auAfed.  The  Committee  recommend  the 
formation  of  establishments  of  this  kind  in  which  the 
children  should  also  be  instructed,  and  if  possible 
lodged ; — and  that  "  where  proper  establishments  for 
"  these  purposes  shall  be  adopted,  to  the  satisfaction 
"  of  two  Justices,  relief  shall  no  longer  be  given  on 
"  account  of  such  children  as  shall  be  of  a  fit  age  \.o 
"  be  there  instructed  and  maintained." 

This  proposition  involves  the  separation  of  the 
children  from  the  parent ; — a  suggestion,  which,  at 
the  first  blush,  is  oifensive  on  the  score  of  humanity. 
We  thereby  disconnect,  it  is  naturally  said,  those 
whom  Nature  has  made  mutually  dependent  for  sup- 
port and  affection.  But  those  who  make  this  objec- 
tion overlook  one  of  the  principal  motives  to  the  pro- 
position. It  is  hoped  that  the  separation  of  families 
■will  be  felt  bv  the  Poor  as  an  affliction,  and  that  the 
wish  to  avoid  that  affliction  will  operate  in  inducing 
parents  to  use  greater  exertion  tov/ards  supporting 
their  children,  if  not  to  pause -before  the}-  become 
fathers.  The  measure  is  calculated  in  some  degree 
to  punish  the  improvident  Parent,  without  reducing 
the  Child  to  the  extremity  of  want. 
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An  intelligent  writer*  has,  in  a  recent  publication, 
drawn  a  picture  of  the  sportive  happiness  of  a  cotta- 
ger's children, — the  mother's  endearments, — the  fa- 
ther's moral  instruction  ;  and  this  he  has  contrasted 
with  a  re[)resentation  of  the  monotonous  and  spirit- 
less life  of  a  charity  scholar.  In  the  one  he  expects 
to  find  a  moral,  religious,  affectionate,  social  being ; 
in  the  other  a  dull,  helpless  animal,  unequal  to  the 
temptations,  and  unfit  for  the  business,  of  the  world. 
And  he  charges  the  suggestion  concerning  Schools 
with  a  tendency  to  give  to  the  Population  the  less 
estimable  of  these  two  characters. 

Mr.  Nkoirs  description  affords  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  exceeding  variety  with  which  human 
apprehensions  catch  the  same  object.  His  cottage 
is  precisely  that  which  writers  describe,  who  lament 
over  the  misery  and  sullen  discontent,  introduced 
by  the  Poor  Laws  amongst  those  abodes  of  peace  and 
love.  And  the  present  author  pourtrays  this  parish 
pauper,  dependent  upon  others  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  own  offspring,  as  the  model  of  a  free  peasant,  and 
his  habitation  as  a  pattern  of  moral  economy !  I  en- 
tertain the  belief,  that  the  picture  is  not  so  utterly  the 
creature  of  imagination,  as  most  persons  will  probably 
deem  it ;  I  trust  that  in  the  multitude  of  persons 
whom  real  necessity,  and  the  habits  of  the  times,  have 
driven  to  seek,  parish  relief,  there  are  those  who  are 
not  contaminated  by  the  baneful  influence  of  paupe- 
rism ;  to  whom,  the  weekly  allowance  comes  simply 
as  so  much  of  additional  income ;  and  who,  in  their 
feelings  and  behaviour,  are  not  to  be  distingnished 
from  their  less  dependent  forefathers.     But  surely 


*  Mr.  5.  U'.  K'tcoll  of  York,  in  "  a  summary  view  of  the 
"  Report  and  Evidence  relative  to  the  Poor  Laws."  This  work 
only  fell  into  my  hands  while  these  sheets  were  in  the  press  j  I 
should  utliervvisc  have  taken  more  notice  of  it,  and  e.tpressed,  iii 
detail,  niach  of  concurrence  and  much  of  diss.;nt. 
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this  is  not  the  general  character  of  the  persons  of 
whom  Mr.  Nicoll  speaks :  nor  can  he  doubt  but  that 
the  weekly  allowances,  which  are  the  alternative  of 
the  proposition  which  he  condemns,  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  destroying  it.  Does  he  imagine  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  children,  who  would  be  given 
up  to  the  parishes,  would  be  taken  from  that  state  of 
comfort,  piety,  and  content  which  he  has  depicted  as 
the  contrast  of  a  district  school  ?  Does  he  forget  that 
independence  of  mind  is  rarely  found  amidst  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  or,  that  regular  moral  habits  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  indigence?  A  stated  and 
certain  allowance,  such  as  that  which  I  have  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  as  impracticable,  might  but  little 
affect  the  mind  of  the  receiver;  but  where  the  pension 
is  greater,  ia  proportion  as  the  earnings  are  smaller, 
and  there  are  thus  all  the  temptations  to  idleness  and 
fraud  which  have  been  described,  there  must  indeed 
be  more  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  of  inherent 
worthiness  in  the  labourer,  who  brings  up  his  children 
in  habits  of  order,  honesty,  and  happiness. 

The  instruction  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in 
charity  schools,  is  not  a  speculative  project  for  better- 
ing the  condition  of  society  ;  there  would  perhaps  be 
no  question  but  that  a  residence  at  home,  with  affec- 
tionate and  independent  parents,  would  in  that  point 
of  view  be  preft^rable;  but  the  qtiestion  now  is,  whe- 
ther, where  that  independence  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  virtuous  feeling  greatly  endangered, — where 
the  Parent  is  unable  to  feed  his  Child  and  incapable 
of  teaching  him, — the  State  may  not  ensure  a  moral 
Education  to  the  being  which  it  preserves.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  compel  the  separation  of  the  child  from 
the  parent,  where  the  parent  undertakes  to  maintain 
it ;  or,  in  all  cases,  to  prohibit  the  public  authorities, 
from  assisting  the  parent  without  that  condition.  It 
is  simply  intended  to  enact,  that  when  a  parent  de- 
clares himself  unable  to  maintain  those  whom  the 
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Laws  of  Nature  have  made  dependent  upon  him,  his 
neighbours  should  have  a  right  to  say  to  him,  "  we 
"  will  not  supply  your  deficiencies,  but  we  will  protect 
"  your  child  against  the  effect  of  your  neglect." 

The  measure  is  assuredly  one  of  the  mildest  which 
w»  can  adopt  if  we  retreat  at  all  from  the  present 
sys  em.  It  may,  indeed,  be  deemed  too  little  of  a  re- 
form, and  censured  as  "  a  solecism  against  the  simple 
"  and  powerful  policies  of  nature,-"*  inasmuch  as  it 
involves,  equally  with  the  present  mode,  the  under- 
taking to  feed  all  the  children  of  the  poor. 

It  is  much  for  the  Law  to  say,  that  no  man's  child 
shall  starve ; — it  is  certainly  too  much,  that  it  should 
also  provide  that  the  child  shall  be  subsisted  in  the 
mode  most  agreeable  to  the  pai'cnts,  and  so  that  no 
more  inconvenience  shall  be  sustained  on  its  account, 
than  if  the  parents  had  fultilled  their  natural  duties 
towards  it.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  by  an  adequate 
addition  to  their  income,  is  to  put  a  pauper  in  a  better 
f-ituation  than  any  other  member  of  Society,  since  some 
inconvenience,  deprivation,  or  degradation  follows 
in  almost  all  but  the  very  highest  ranks,  the  birth  of 
a  numerous  family.  Inconveniences,  and  afflictions 
indeed,  of  the  very  nature  of  the  present  suggestion, 
are  felt  by  parents  in  the  middling  classes ;  many  of 
the  public  establishments,  of  which  persons  of  mode- 
rate incomes  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves,  re- 
quire separation  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  sub- 
mission to  rules  offensive  and  irksome.  At  an  age 
somewhat  later,  a  banishment  to  distant  and  unhealthy 
climes  is  often  the  only  resource.  Few  fathers  can 
ensure  to  their  children  a  continuance  in  the  rank  of 
society  in  which  they  were  born.  In  the  case  of  the 
very  poorest,  there  would  be  no  lower  degree  but 
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actual  starvation  ,■  that  the  Law  attempts  to  prevent, 
— not  because  this  lowest  class  has  a  right  to  be 
exempted  from  the  general  inconvenience,  but  be- 
cause in  such  case,  the  evil  would  be  more  severe 
than  Humanity  allows  us  to  contemplate. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  most  probable,  that  much 
less  of  misery  would  be  sustained  by  children  in  the 
proposed  schools,  than  the  most  liberal  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws  would  otherwise  prevent  by  money 
payments.  Large  as  are  the  sums  allowed,  there  is 
still  unquestionably  much  of  squalid  poverty,  and 
much  suftering  from  disease  amongst  numerous  fa- 
milies in  general.  In  the  Schools,  attention  would 
doubtless  be  paid  to  the  health  and  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  children,  and  much  more  of  filth  and  misery 
withdrawn  from  the  habitations  of  the  Poor  than  the 
pecuniary  allowance  now  averts.  The  inexpediency 
of  the  proposal  might  perhaps  fairly  be  grounded, 
rather  upon  its  mildness  and  consequent  inefficiency, 
than  upon  the  harshness  of  its  pressure  upon  tlie 
people. 

While  I  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  suggestion  of 
the  Committee  from  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it,  I  do  not  expect  from  it  a 
very  material  reduction  of  the  Poors'  Rates.  It  may 
however  possibly  have  that  effect  in  two  ways ;  first, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  deter  poor  persons  from  applying 
for  relief;  and  secondly,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be 
any  saving  of  expence,  by  the  use  of  cheap  methods 
of  subsistence,  aided  by  the  profits  of  any  work  per- 
formed by  the  children.  But  as  a  long  time  would 
probably  elapse  before  the  expence  attending  the  first 
establishment  would  be  returned,  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage would  at  first  be  inconsiderable. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  if  the  system 
of  money  payments  to  the  parents  becomes  generally 
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disused,  and  the  schools  of  industry  are  found  to 
supersede  the  practice  of  mixing  relief  with  wages, 
many  improvements  would  take  place  in  those  institu- 
tions, and  they  would  be  greatly  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  I  have  met  with  two  opposite  ap- 
prehensions on  this  subject ;  first,  that  these  schools 
wo  dd  be  no  better  than  common  Workhouses  ;  and 
again,  that  they  would  be  establishments  so  magnifi- 
cent as  to  induce  parents  to  part  with  their  children, 
who  would  not  have  applied  for  pecuniary  relief. 
This  is  not  impossible,  but  it  can  only  take  place 
when  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  rich,  in 
money  and  superintending  care,  shall  have  given  ad- 
vantages which  in  the  mere  parish  or  district  school, 
supported  by  the  rates  alone,  cannot  be  afforded.  In 
these  the  coarsest  food  and  raiment  only  should  be 
allowed,  and  nothing  should  be  upon  a  liberal  scale, 
unless  it  be  the  religious  and  moral  instruction,  which 
is  not  less  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  support  the 
establishment  than  of  those  who  are  maintained  in  it. 
These  objects  might  be  greatly  forwarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Schools  now  happily  flourishing  in  many  pai'ts 
o(  England;  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  in 
these  institutions  the  means  of  feeding  the  poor  chil- 
dren who  came  there  for  education,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  a  stipulated  payment,  to  be  made  by  the 
parishes  to  which  the  children  respectively  belong. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  have  the  further  benefi- 
cial effect,  of  encouraging  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

Whether  the  children  should  be  lodged,  as  well  as 
fed,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  are  different  opi- 
nions ;  many  persons,  I  believe,  would  gladly  support 
the  proposition,  if  this  constant  separation  were  not 
part  of  it  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  essential  to 
the  principle  of  the  plan,  that  Parishes  should  have 
the  power  of  insisting  upon  the  separation  ;  this 
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power  must  be  discretional!)'  exercised,  according  to 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  Parent  ;  where  it 
is  not  exercised,  the  arrangement  would,  in  some 
cases,  become  too  much  of  an  unmixed  and  welcome 
advantage  to  the  Parent,  which  is  not  the  intention ; 
and  in  others  would,  by  exposing  the  children  to  the 
daily  observation  of  vicious  habits,  counteract  the 
public  good  expected  from  their  education. 

The  spirit  of  the  proposal  would  also  justify,  if  not 
require,  the  grant  of  a  power  to  -the  parish  by  which 
any  child  may  be  adopted,  to  claim  the  services  of 
that  child  until  it  shall  have  attained  a  given  age, — 
not  too  early  to  admit  of  its  earning  something  by 
way  of  rcconipence  to  the  parish.  Many  persons,  no 
doubt,  will  be  startled  at  this  proposition,  as  legaliz- 
ing a  species  of  slavery,  but  it  would  in  fact  be  sim- 
ply a  system  of  apprenticeship,  of  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion, and  commencing  at  a  very  early  age.  Parishes 
may  now  bind  children  at  7une  years  of  age, — to  a 
cotton  mill,  for  instance,  or  any  other  unhealthy 
employment ;  according  to  the  jjresent  suggestion, 
they  may  be  separated  from  the  Parent  aty?ie,  fuiii; 
or  three ;  but  instead  of  being  exposed,  during  the  se- 
paration, to  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations,  they 
would  be  provided  with  advantages,  in  point  of  health 
and  morals,  at  least  not  inferior  to  those  which  they 
would  have  possessed  at  home. 

The  Committee  see  in  their  suggestion  concerning 
Schools  the  only  cure  for  the  mixture  of  relief  with 
wages  ;  this  purpose  perhaps  cannot  be  completely 
accomplished  unless  it  be  made  imperative  upon  a 
parish  to  maintain  the  children  of  all  applicants, — 
an  undertaking  too  vast  and  expensive :  there  must 
then  he  some  consideration  of  the  father's  in- 
come, before  it  is  determined  to  take  charge  of  the 
child  :  but  the  continual  and  minute  reference  to  the 
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earnings  which  now  occurs  would  be  quite  avoided, 
and  when  once  it  had  been  determined  u[)nn  a  view 
of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  parent,  that  his 
child  should  be  supported,  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  produce  of  the  father's  indvistry. 

1  have  said  much  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is 
one  of  those  which  will  probably  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  According  to  my  view  of  it,  the  enact- 
ment should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  simply  this. 
That  it  should  be  a  siiffieient  cause  to  he  shewn  before 
the  Magistrate  for  not  relievwg  a  man  on  account  of 
the  size  of  his  famih/,  that  the  Overseers  had  offered 
to  maintain  the  child  in  any  house,  not  excepting  the 
workhouse,  udiether  in  or  out  of  the  parish,  of  which 
the  Petty  Sessions  should  have  approved,  as  Jit  for  the 
reception  of  children  oj  the  same  age.  Such  an  enact- 
ment would  afford  opportunities  of  trying  the  experi- 
ment, and  it  might  afterwards  be  decided  whether  to 
compel  the  formation  or  adoption  of  such  establish- 
ments, and  whether  to  prohibit  the  grant  of  relief 
for  children  in  any  other  manner. 


In  the  passage  next  following,  the  Committee 
suggest  another  modification  of  the  Law  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  children,  which  is  deserving 
of  particular  consideration,  because,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  an  alteration  in  principle,  which  nnist  materially 
affect  the  amount  of  the  burthen  ;  they  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  "  wliether  it  may 
"  not  safelv  be  provided  that,  after  a  certain  time,  no 
"  relief  shall  be  extended  to  anv  child  whose  father  is 
"under  a  certain  age: — nor  to  any  child,  whose 
"  father,  if  living,  has  not  above  a  certain  number  of 
I  2 
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"  children  under  a  specified  age."*  The  Report,  per- 
haps, does  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  these  re- 
strictions are  to  extend  to  relief  given  by  means  of  the 
working  schools,  as  well  as  to  pecuniary  relief; — but 
it  suggests,  in  respect  of  the  father  s  age,  (and  the 
same  idea  might  certainly  be  adopted  as  to  the  number 
and  age  of  the  family)  that  "  the  principle  might, 
"  by  varying  the  age  from  time  to  time  be  carried 
"  still  further  into  operation."  It  is  indeed  suscepti- 
ble of  modification  until  it  shall  almost  entirely  have 
superseded  this  branch  of  the  Poor  Laws,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus. — ^The  restric- 
tion as  to  the  father's  age  may  in  the  first  instance  be 
used,  and  indeed  must  operate,  as  a  direct  discou- 
ragement to  early  and  improvident  marriages.  The 
discussion  of  it  is  peculiarly  calcvilated  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  Parliament  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
points  at  issue  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Parlia- 
ment will  not  evade  or  shrink  from  it.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  unless  we  adhere  to  the  rule  of  main- 
taining all  children, — a  course,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  any  extensive  reduction  of  the  Poors'  Rates  ; — 
or  determine  to  maintain  none,  a  resolution  for  which 
I  am  confident  Parliament  is  not  prepared, — we  must 
entertain  a  proposition  of  the  nature  of  that  now 
before  us. 

No  age  having  been  specified  by  the  Committee, 
let  us  suppose  the  age  of  30  to  be  that,  at  which  in 
the  first  instance,  (with  an  exception  as  to  existing 
marriages)  the  claim  to  relief  for  children  shall  com- 
mence ; — the  age  to  be  hereafter  extended  to  35,  40, 
and  45  ;  ages,  which  would  each  admit  of  a  marriage 
taking  place  at  such  a  period  of  life  as  to  ensure  the 
due  supply  of  the  Population.     Such  a  provision  could 
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nardly  fail  to  operate  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  sums  now  paid  on  account 
o{  legitimate  children.  It  is  probable  that  the  mar- 
^.iges  of  which  we  now  maintain  the  issue,  were  very 
jnany  of  them  contracted  at  ages  from  18  to  30 ;  the 
exclusion  therefore  would  tend  either  to  postpone  for 
several  years  a  great  proportion  of  marriages,  or  to 
throw  upon  the  parents,  or  upon  private  charity,  the 
subsistence  of  the  issue. 

Although  it  is  doubted,  whether  the  Poor  Laws  do 
now  materially  accelerate  the  marriages  of  the  poor, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  by  making  a  distinction  advan- 
tageous to  marriages  at  a  more  advanced  age,  we 
should  discourage  earlier  connections, — with  respect 
at  least  to  such  portion  of  the  marriages  as  originate 
in  any  deliberate  motives,  whether  of  affection  for  a 
particular  woman,  or  desire  for  the  marriage  state. 
We  should  perhaps  discourage  premature  unions, 
more  by  the  establishment  of  a  limitation  of  age,  than 
by  a  total  denial  of  relief;  the  harsher  measure,  by 
taking  away  all  hope,  might  produce  a  desperate  reli- 
ance upon  fortune,  while  the  prospect  of  assistance,  at 
a  period  not  very  distant,  might  reconcile  a  man  of 
moderate  prudence  to  the  intervening  delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  encourage  later 
unions,  by  the  additional  assurance  which,  guard  it 
as  we  may,  our  denial  of  relief  in  the  excepted  cases, 
would  hold  out  in  the  others.  And  it  is  certainly  one 
among  the  objections  which  may  be  stated  to  this 
limitation  of  age,  that  we  appear  by  it  to  prescribe  to 
the  poor  the  period  of  marriage ; — an  appearance 
which  would  become  more  obvious  as  we  proceeded 
to  alter  the  limited  age  of  relief,  as  each  alteration 
would  be  felt  by  the  public,  as  a  law  newly  settling 
the  permitted  age  of  matrimony.  It  would  therefore 
perhaps  be  more  adviscable,  if  any  such  limitation  be 
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established,  to  fix  a  period  later  than  30,  and  not  to 
contemplate  an  alteration. 

If  we  could  entertain  a  rational  hope,  that  this  limi- 
tation of  age  would  produce  amongst  those  who  have 
not  the  means,  by  any  degree  of  prudence,  of  providing 
for  their  families,  a  virtuous  celibacy  in  early  man- 
hood, the  suggestion  would  assuredly  have  much  to 
recommend  it.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  adopt  it, 
if  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  treatment 
of  those,  who  nevertheless  marrying  early,  or  becom- 
ing fathers  of  illegitimate  children,  throw  upon  the 
public  the  offspring  of  improvidence  and  vice. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  this  unquestionably  nu- 
merous progeny  ?  The  very  least  of  rigour  that  we 
can  adopt,  imless  we  abandon  our  rule  as  soon  as  w^e 
have  made  it,  will  be  absolutely  to  disregard  the  claim 
of  the  improvident  parent;  and  to  withhold  from  him 
all  relief  whatever  on  account  of  his  child.  Shall  we, 
or  shall  we  iiot,  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  child 
shall  be  left  entirely  destitute?  Before  we  answer 
this  question,  let  us  advert  to  the  case  of  the  illegiti- 
mate. In  nearly  all  of  these  cases,  the  dissolution  of 
the  connection  between  the  father  and  the  child, 
would  be  to  the  former  exactly  what  he  would  wish. 
Pecuniary  impositions  can  seldom  be  realized;  nothing 
then  is  left,  but  the  House  of  Correction. 

Now  this  seems  to  produce  a  difficulty  as  between 
the  improvident  and  the  vicious.  We  should  unwil- 
lingly treat  the  improvident  father  of  a  lawful  family 
with  equal  harshness  with  the  father  of  a  child  born 
in  vice.  Unless  we  abrogate  altogether  the  whole 
system  of  public  relief  and  disclaim  all  concern  in 
the  life  of  all  children  whatever,  it  would  seem  quite 
impossible  to  put  upon  a  footing  of  equality  the  man 
whose  offence  has  been  committed  against  a  very 
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recent  municipal  regulation,  and  him  \\'lio  has  sinned 
against  the  law  of  God ;  and  yet  it  is  diriicult  to  make 
a  distinction  between  them,  that  will  not  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  former,  unless  we  inflict  upon  the  latter 
actual  punishment.  And  I  do  conceive,  that  on 
moral  and  religious  grounds,  we  are  bound  to  apply 
to  him  that  degree  of  rigour,  if  we  deprive  the  other 
of  relief.  The  Law  must  therefore  be  altered,  so 
as  to  require  the  punishment  of  the  offending  father, 
although  the  child  should  not  become  chargeable. 
But  it  is  practically  a  consideration  of  much  impor- 
tance, that  with  respect  to  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, any  additional  severity  may  subject  us  to  the 
hazard  of  encreasing  infanticide. 

With  these  reservations,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  proposition  of  the  Committee  is  one  of  the 
fairest  modes,  in  which  if  adopting  in  a  moderate 
degree  the  views  of  Mr.  Maltlms,  we  determine  upon 
a  departure  from  our  general  rule,  we  may  venture 
to  check  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  :  it  may 
be  equally  adojjted  by  those  who  are  for  the  total 
abrogation,  as  by  those  who  look  only  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  code.  This  proposition,  unlike  the  pecu- 
niary maximum,  is  founded  upon  intelligible  and 
equitable  principles.  It  proceeds  upon  a  discrimina- 
tion between  the  degrees  of  imprudence  of  which 
the  parents  have  been  guilty,  and  causes  the  pressure 
to  fall  upon  the  most  blameable. 

But  I  will  own,  that  for  one  I  am  for  adhering  to 
the  determination,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  every  child 
born  in  wedlock  ;  and  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  aban- 
don even  the  progeny  of  vice.  This  is  the  broad 
ground  upon  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Committee  ought  to  be  rejected:  But 
if  the  House  were  to  resolve  that  the  child  ought  to 
be  exposed  to  the  extremity  of  suflering,  by  reason  of 
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the  improvidence  of  the  parent,  other  tests  of  impro- 
vidence than  the  mere  age  of  marriage  might  be  more 
equitably  adopted.  Proofs  of  previous  good  conduct, 
and  of  unmerited  and  incalculable  misfortune,  would 
seem  to  furnish  a  juster  basis  of  discrimination. 


I  pass  to  the  Committee's  next  suggestion, — 
that  relief  shall  be  given  only  to  families  consisting 
of  a  given  number  within  specified  ages.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  treat  this  proposition,  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
intended  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  Is  the  relief  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  only  who  have  families  unusually  nu- 
merous,— or  is  it  to  be  given  to  all  who  have  three  or 
four  young  children  ?  This  is  a  question  not  of  de- 
gree merely,  but  of  principle. 

An  undertaking,  so  far  to  relieve  an  industrious 
poor  man  from  the  excessive  poverty  to  which  he  may 
be  reduced  by  more  than  ordinarily  rapid  encrease  of 
his  family,  as  to  put  him  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
would  have  stood,  if  the  birth  of  his  children  had  oc- 
curred according  to  that  fair  average  upon  wliich, 
without  imprudence  he  might  have  calculated,  is  not 
obnoxious  to  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  main- 
tenance of  ordinary  families.  The  father  may  not 
have  married  imprudently,  his  former  habits  may  have 
been  frugal  and  virtuous,  and  his  distress  attributable 
to  a  dispensation,  certainly  not  wonderful,  though 
rather  out  of  the  usual  course.  His  case  may  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  man  suffering  a  more  than 
ordinary  proportion  of  ill  health.  Even  Mr.  Maltlms 
approves  of  an  allowance  of  this  nature ;  he  sees  no 
evil  in  giving  it  to  a  man  having  more  than  six  chil- 
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tlren,  which  he  regards  as  occasioning  "  a  very  press- 
ing and  unlooked  for  distress."* 

To  preserve  in  an  allowance  of  this  description,  the 
peculiar  character  which  constitutes  its  justification, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  it  from  the  relief  given  under 
ordinary  circumstances  of  poverty.  It  ought  to  be 
given,  like  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  without  dis- 
grace. But  in  making  such  a  distinction,  we  must 
be  aware  of  the  risk  of  bringing  upon  the  public  purse 
fathers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  deterred  from 
seeking  relief.  At  all  events,  the  allowance  should 
be  granted  to  those  fathers  only  who  have  supported 
their  families,  in  their  progress  towards  this  excessive 
number,  without  resorting  to  the  parish  ;  and,  with 
this  limitation,  it  might  be  made  useful  towards  ex- 
citing a  spirit  of  averseness  from  parish  relief.-|~ 

But  the  situation  in  which  the  suggestion  stands 
in  the  Commons'  Report  rather  warrants  the  pre- 
sumption, that,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  this 
provision  as  to  the  children's  ages  was  intended  to 
apply  to  less  extreme  cases,  and  merely  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  very  profuse  expenditure  which  prevails  in 
many  districts,  where  the  scale  of  relief  is  too  liberal. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  such  limitation  can 
be  so  framed  as  to  operate  at  the  same  time  exten- 
sively and  fairly.  If  the  new  scale  be  fixed  at  a 
number  ot  children  not  unusnally  large,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  earnings  ofthefamibj,  so  that  the  preg- 
nant evil,  of  a  confusion  between  wages  and  relief 
will  not  be  avoided,  but  continue  to  exist ;  unusually 


*  II.  486. 

f  Mr.  /^7(iiZ'reo(f  had  a  schema  of  this  nature;  see  his  speech 
as  cited  in  page  51. 
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large  families  might  safely  be  relieved  without  any  but 
a  general  referenee  to  tlie  income  of  the  parent,  but 
subsistence  cannot  be  given  to  families  of  an  ordinary 
size,  four  or  five  children,  for  instance,  under  ten 
years  of  age,  uitliout  an  examination  of  the  necessity 
of  each  case,  in  which  the  parent's  wages  must  be 
the  leading  point  of  enquiry;  we  cannot  by  any  other 
method  avoid  an  expenditure  more  profuse  than  the 
present. 

There  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
limitation,  so  as  to  ensure  its  operating  always  as 
a  reduction  :  the  number  of  children  which  a  man 
is  deemed  able  to  maintain,  at  ordinary  wages, 
varies  much  in  ditl^ercnt  parts  of  England,  and  if  the 
number  were  fixed  too  low,  tlie  limitation  might,  in 
some  districts,  rather  excite  claims  than  repress  them. 
But  as  the  limitation  is  intended  tor  a  check,  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  be  fixed  at  a  number  of  children  some- 
what greater  than  that,  for  which,  in  ordinary  situa- 
tions, relief  would  be  granted.  For  example  only, 
let  us  take  the  number  of  children  which  a  man  can 
maintain  at  txvo ;  and  the  smallest  number  for  which 
relief  is  hereafter  to  be  granted  at ybzi/-;  the  expence 
then  of  maintaining  three  children  must  either  fall 
upon  the  wages  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  ttco,  or  nmst  be  expected  to  have  the  efl^ect 
of  raising  the  wages.  Perhaps  the  operation  is  con- 
templated as  a  partial  experiment  of  the  eft^ect  of 
witlidrawing  relief,  in  making  wages  more  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  labourer.  I  suspect  that  the  ex- 
periment would  be  inaccurate.  For  although  it  were 
deemed  probable,  that  a  general  refusal  of  parish 
relief  would  operate  generally  in  the  advancement  of 
wages,  through  a  nicer  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
labourers  to  the  demand,  this  eftect  would  not  follow 
a  mere  partial  reduction,  because  no  effectual  alter- 
ation would  be  made  in  the  inducement  to  marry, 
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nor  indeed  is  it  clearly  desirable  that  wages  sliould 
rise,  unless  a  more  considerable  reduction  takes  place 
in  the  Poors'  Rates. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  limitation  of"  the  scale 
will  operate  simply  as  a  pressure,  without  inducing 
more  provident  habits  ;  the  pressure,  while  it  operates 
partially  and  contingently  upon  the  poor  man,  will 
have  no  effect  in  the  amelioration  of  the  conduct  ,of" 
the  poor,  and  very  little  in  reforming  the  system. 
It  will  doubtless  occasion  some  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  rates,  but  not  the  most  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, or  the  most  important  in  amount. 

Nevertheless,  if  Parliament  should  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  a  strong  measure  for  staying 
the  Poors'  Rate  in  its  progress,  the  proposition  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  It  may  be  tlioughc,  that  all 
the  objections  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  suggestion  would  certainly  have,  as 
an  introduction  to  more  extensive  measures  for  teach- 
ing the  poor  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families,  and  thus  eradicating 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  mischievous  portions  of 
the  Poor  Laws.  In  everv  point  of  view,  this  restric- 
tion upon  the  scale  of  allowance  would  be  very  far 
preferable  to  the  pecuniary  maximum  :  because  the 
pressure  would  have  a  more  equal  and  natural  ope- 
ration. 

In  a  reform  applied  specifically  to  the  allowances 
for  children,  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Malthiis  pro- 
poses, between  existing  and  future  marriages,  would 
naturally  be  regarded.  The  objections  to  that  dis- 
tinction would  not  in  this  case  have  the  weight  which 
has  been  elsewhere  given  to  them,  because  the  sufferer 
by  the  distinction  would  be  the  transgressor  himself, 
•or  his  children,  while  in  a  state  of  natural  depen- 
K'2 
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dence  upon  him.  This  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Mr. 
Dav7so7i,  who  proposes  eitlier  to  withdraw,  or  to  limit, 
the  allowances  for  children  of  future  marriages,*  but 
not  to  make  the  distinction  which  results  from  Mr. 
Malthuss  plan,  between  those  children  when  grown 
to  manhood.  This  plan  of  reform  is  in  principle  still 
less  objectionable  than  that  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee i  and  among  the  strong  measures  is  one  the 
most  worthy  of  adoption.  I  can  only  oppose  to  it, 
the  general  reasons  which  I  have  urged  against  aban- 
doning poor  children. 


There  is  another  principle,  however,  upon  which 
a  very  material  reduction  may  be  effected  in  the  bur- 
then of  the  rate,  and  the  pressure  made  to  operate 
upon  individuals  more  equally  and  naturally  than  in 
any  other  mode.  This  principle  results  not  less  from 
the  observations  of  the  Committee  than  from  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  amount  of  re- 
lief is  now  regulated  by  the  price  ofivheaten  bread ;  so 
that  we  undertake,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  poor, 
in  any  numbers,  shall  be  provided  with  food  of  the 
best  quality,  although  the  whole  earth  may  have  been 
visited  with  a  scarcity  of  corn- 
Mr.  Mahhiis  has  argued,f  and  I  believe  correctly, 
that  this  undertiiking  is  not  always  fulfilled  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  an  undertaking  involving  a  more  extensive 
and  more  questionable  principle  than  any  which  we 
have  hitherto  noticed ;  because  it  appears  to  contain 
a  guaranty  not  only  against  an  unequal  distribution 
of  worldly  goods,  but  against  a  dispensation  of  Pro- 


*  See  page  43. 

t  Additions,  p.  56. 
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■\i(ience.  It  professes  to  give  relief,  not  only  against 
inadequate  wages,  but  against  bad  crops.  A  propo- 
sition for  avoiding  the  continual  reference  of  the 
ale  of  relief  to  the  price  of  bread  would  therefore 
land  upon  an  intelligible  principle  of  political  eco- 
nomy, while  it  would  certainly  be  very  efficient  in 
reducing  the  expenditure. 

Yet  it  might  be  fairly  contended  that  any  principle 
upon  which  we  profess  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  justifies  and  requires  our  putting  them  in 
the  same  condition  with  ourselves  as  to  the  means  of 
procuring  necessary  food.  It  will  be  replied,  that 
this  brings  us  to  an  impossibility,  since,  if  there  is 
not  a  sufficiency  of  food,  money  will  not  procure  it. 
In  respect  of  our  own  produce,  this  is  true,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  abide 
by  our  principle  as  correctly  as  we  can ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that,  though  in  very  recent  times,  in  many  districts, 
especially  in  large  and  manufacturing  towns,  the  full 
means  of  subsistence  have  not  in  fact  been  found,  yet 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  has  been  supplied 
in  times  of  great  dearth.  A  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  relief  has  been  imposed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  payers,  and  has,  in  particular  districts, 
had  the  effiict  of  a  positive  limitation  by  the  law. 
But  It  is  to  be  feared  that  whenever  this  self-operat- 
ing limitation  has  acted,  there  has  not  only  been  de- 
structive misery  among  the  paupers,  but  ruin  to  the 
class  next  above  them.  Arguing,  therefore,  from 
those  districts  in  which  these  consequences  have  been 
apparent,  it  would  seem  that  we  must,  at  all  events, 
discharge  the  property  now  assessable  from  the  un- 
limited obligation  to  supply  bread  to  the  whole  popu- 
Lition.  Whether  this  is  to  be  effected,  by  disclaim- 
ing the  obligation,  or  by  submitting  other  property 
to  the  charge,  will  be  a  question  hereafter. 
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The  engagement  to  supply  bread  has,  I  suspect, 
been  incorrectly  considered  as  continually  creating  an 
encreased  demand,  without  augmenting  the  supply. 
Now  it  may  be  true  that  population  naturally  encreases 
more  rapidly  than  food,  but  also  true  that  the  encrease 
of  population  augments  the  quantity  of  food  produced. 
Can  it  be  doubted,  that  when  this  population  consists 
of  individuals,  who  will  nearly  all  continue  to  con- 
sume bread  wiien  it  is  dear,  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  will  be  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if 
death,  the  consequence  of  famine,  had  greatly  thinned 
the  population  ?  or  if  the  probability  of  that  reduction 
of  the  number  of  consumers  had  been  foreseen? 
The  English  Poor  Laws  must  surely  operate  upon  all 
the  corn  markets  in  the  world,  as  a  bounty  of  the  best 
description,  namely,  a  guaranty  of  a  numerous  and 
rich  body  of  customers.  If  we  cease  to  proportion 
our  expenditure  to  the  price  of  corn,  we  render  less 
effectual  the  demand  of  those  consumers. 

On  a  difficult  question,  which  is,  I  think,  too  fre- 
quently argued  on  one  side  only,  I  have  in  the  preced*- 
ing  remarks  been  anxious  to  say  what  occurred  to  me 
on  the  other ;  but  1  am  nevertheless  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  regard  the  proposition  for  setting  a  limit 
upon  the  obligation  to  relieve  all  poor  families  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  bread,  as  the  best  of  the  expedi- 
ents that  have  been  proposed,  in  the  way  of  check 
upon  the  amount  of  relief. 

Such  a  measure  would  operate  as  a  limitation  of 
the  expenditure  at  least  as  effectual  as  the  pecuniary 
maximum,  while  its  pressure  upon  the  people  u'ould 
be  far  more  equal.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  recommenda- 
tion of  this  measure  that  the  pressure  wliich  would 
arise  from  it,  would  be  similar  in  operation  and  pro- 
portion, to  that  which  occurs  in  the  ordinary  course 
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of  nature.     This  pressure  we  should  mitigate,  but 
not  attempt  entirely  to  overcome. 

In  fixing  the  maximum  of  allowance,  we  should  in 
the  first  instance  lean  rather  to  the  side  of  muni- 
ficence ;  it  should  be  settled  according  to  a  price  of 
corn,  neither  very  high  nor  very  low.  Perhaps  eighty 
shillings  being  the  importation  price  of  wheat,  would 
furnish  the  fairest  ground  of  calculation.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  one  practical  effect  of  this  measure  would 
be,  to  bring  into  use  among  the  poor,  in  seasons  of 
dearth,  a  cheap  substitute  for  bread.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  private  benevolence  would  be 
active  in  providing  such  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  poor,  finding  that  their  drafts  upon  the  parish 
purse  were  no  longer  imlimited,  would  more  willinglv, 
if  not  more  thankfully,  avail  themselves  of  these 
facilities. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ad- 
here to  the  engagements  of  the  Poor  Law  s  respect- 
ing children,  and  that  no  measure  of  great  severity 
is  required;  but  if  Parliament  should  decide  other- 
wise, they  would  probably  act  wisely  in  permitting 
the  pressure  to  operate  upon  the  Population,  through 
the  dearness  of  corn. 
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SECTION  VI. 


Of  the  mainteiiance  or  employment  of  able-bodied- 
Persons. 


The  other  great  branch  of  expenditure,  to  which 
the  great  amount  of  the  Poors'  Rate  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed, and  which  has  more  particularly  swollen  its  amount 
within  the  last  two  years,  consists  in  the  obligation  to 
find  work  or  subsistence  for  all  persons  who,  though 
able  and  willing  to  labour,  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

No  part  of  the  system  has  been  more  strongly  re- 
probated than  this,  on  the  ground  as  well  of  expe- 
diency as  of  right.  In  point  of  right,  the  able-bodied 
man  seems  to  stand  upon  a  footing  less  favourable 
than  the  man  who  claims  relief  in  sickness  or  impo- 
tence ;  because  the  able-bodied  man,  it  may  be  said, 
has  it  in  his  power  in  some  mode  and  in  some  part 
of  the  world  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  although  his 
labour  may  be  superfluous  in  that  part  of  the  earth  in 
which  he  was  bom.  But  in  point  of  expediency,  and 
moral  feeling,  perhaps  no  individual  has  a  stronger 
claim  upon  the  public  than  he  who  without  any  fault 
of  his  own,  or  improvidence  in  his  parents,  finds 
himself  without  the  means  of  obtaining  in  his  own 
country,  the  food  which  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
earn  by  labour. 

Among  the  persons,  who  are  maintained  or  set  to 
work  by  parishes  in  England,  there  are  numerous 
gradations,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  there  are 
among  them  many  to  whom  the  preceding  descrip- 
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Tion  applies,  and  very  many  who,  thongh  not  entirely 
guiltless  of  improvidence,  would  be  too  severely 
punished  by  utter  abandonment.  To  these  men, 
'.ouch  of  the  eloquence  which  the  Poor  Laws  have 
txcited  is  entirely  inapplicable ;  the  impressive 
passage  quoted  by  the  Committee*  from  Mr. 
Townsend's  Dissertation  touches  only  the  disciples 
of  prodigality  and  vice  ;  and  the  industrious  and 
moral  labourer,  who  finds  himself  classed  with  the 
profligate,  and  his  pittance  diminished  by  what  is 
given  to  the  vicious,  has  scarcely  less  reason  than  the 
honest  farmer,  to  complain  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Poor 
Laws. 

I  have  already  shewn  that  the  want  of  employment 
has  not  been  recently  introduced  among  the  grounds 
of  relief;!  it  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  speech  of 
King  fPllliam,  of  which  the  Committee|  have  quoted 
the  passage  immediately  preceding: — "  As  it  is  an- 
"  indispensable  duty,  that  the  poor,  who  are  not  able 
"to  help  themselves,  should  be  maintained;  so  I 
"  cannot  but  think  it  extremely  desireable,  that  such 
"  as  are  able  and  willing,  should  not  want  employ- 
"  ment;  and  such  as  are  obstinate  and  unwilling, 
"  should  be  compelled  to  labour." 


*  Report,  p.  20. — "  The  cultivator  of  a  small  farm,"  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  forcibly  and  truly,  that  he  "  rises  early,  and  it 
"  is  late  before  he  can  retire  to  rest ;  he  works  hard  and  fares 
"  hard,  yet  with  all  his  labour  and  his  care,  he  can  scarely  provide 
"  subsistence  for  his  numerous  family.  He  would  feed  ihera 
"  better,  but  the  prodigal  muitjirst  be  fed  ;  he  would  purchase 
"  warmer  clothing  for  his  children,  but  the  children  of  the  pros- 
"  titute  maitjirst  bs  clothed." 

t  See  Sect.  IV. 

I  Report,  p.  5.  See  the  speech  in  the  Commons'  Journal  of 
}Q  Novemlir,  IQQQ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1. 
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If,  making  a  distinction  between  these  two  classes, 
we  can  safely  and  prudently  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  securing  to  each  man  the  fruits  of  honest  in- 
dustry, we  must  unquestionably  be  desirous  of  doing 
so.  In  this  part  of  the  system,  the  moral  theory  is 
with  the  Poor  Laws  ;  the  political  is  against  them. — 
Of  no  part  is  it  more  necessary  to  enquire,  whether, 
in  practice,  the  evil  or  the  good  preponderates. 

The  Commons'  Committee  have  adopted,  in  their 
fullest  extent,  the  doctrines  of  political  economists  on 
the  subject  of  labour,  and  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  provision  of  work  by  the  State. 
They  have  treated  the  subject  boldly  and  fairly,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it  without 
attending  to  their  reasonings. 

The  Committee  affirm,  that  the  undertaking  "  to 
"  find  work  for  all  who  in  the  present  and  in  all  suc- 
"  ceeding  times  may  require  it,  is  a  condition  which 
"  no  law  can  fulfil.  Wliat  number  of  persons  can 
"  be  employed  in  labour  must  depend  absolutely  upon 
*'  the  amotint  of  the  funds  which  alone  are  applicable 
"  to  the  maintenance  of  labour."  Upon  this  principle, 
it  is  held,  that  "  tvhoever  is  maintained  by  the  law 
"  as  a  labouring  pauper  is  maintained  only  instead 
"  of  some  other  iiidividual  tcho  u-ould  othencise  have 
"  earned  by  his  oiun  industry  the  money  bestov:ed  on  the 
"  pauper."  But  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  employ- 
ment is  not  merely  to  employ  one  labourer  instead 
of  another ;  it  tends,  on  the  w  hole,  "  to  place  the 
"  labouring  classes  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  that 
"  in  which  they  would  otherjuise  be  situated.'" — ^The 
wages  of  labour  can  only  be  raised  by  an  encreased 
demand ; — nothing  can  encrease  the  demand  but  an 
encrease  of  the  wealth  by  whichlabouris  supported;* — 


*  Report,  p.  17. 
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but  the  compulsory  application  tciKlsratherto  diminish 
that  wealth, by  employing  a  portion  of  it  less  profital^ly ; 
this  diminution  is  injurious  to  the  whole  body  ot  la- 
bourers.— Again,  from  an  encreased  demand  for  labour, 
liigh  wages  result ; — the  labourers  provide  better  and 
more  easily  for  their  children,  and  rear  more  ;  and  "  in 
"  this  manner  marriage  and  multiplication  are  eiicou- 
"  raged,  and  an  encreasing  supply  is  enabled  to  follow 
"  an  encreased  demand.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  waste 
"  or  diminution  of  wealth  should  reduce  the  demand 
"  for  labour,  wages  must  inevitably  fall,  and  thecom- 
"  forts  of  the  labourer  will  be  diminished,  the  mar- 
"  riage  and  multiplication  dis(X)uraged,  until  the  sup- 
"  Pb'  '*  gradually  adapted  to  tbe  reduced  demand." 
The  process,  under  these  latter  circumstances,  is  ne- 
cessarily painful, — but  more  or  less  so  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  labourer  has  prepared  for  a  re- 
verse, by  prudence  and  frugality.  By  holding  out 
to  them  that  they  shall  at  all  timci;  be  provided  with 
adequate  employment,  we  induce  them  to  neglect  all 
such  preparation.  "  The  supply  of  labour,  therefore, 
"  which  they  alone  have  the  power  to  regulate,  is  left 
"  constantly  to  encrease,  without  any  reference  to 
"  the  demands,  or  to  the  funds  on  which  it  depends." 
When  the  reverse  actually  occurs,  the  Poor  Laws, 
"  in  reality  effect  nothing  but  a  mere  wasteful  ap- 
"  plicalio)!.  of  the  diminished  capital,  and  thereby 
"  materially  reduce  the  real  wages  of  free  labour,  and 
"  thus  essentially  injure  the  labouring  classes." 
Then,  not  only  the  hitherto  independent  labourers, 
but  the  smaller  capitalists,  are  gradually  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  rates.  "  Tlie  effect 
"  of  these  compulsory  distributions," — conclude  the 
Committee,  "  is  to  pull  down  what  is  above,  not  to 
"  raise  what  is  low ;  and  they  depress  high  and  low 
"  together,  beneath  the  level  of  what  was  originally 
"  lowest." 

L2 
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I  have  given  nearly  at  length  the  reasonings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  of"  parochial  employment, 
because,  if  correct,  they  necessarily  lead  to  the  entire, 
and,  strictly,  to  the  immediate  abrogation  of  that 
part  of  the  system.  If  it  be  indeed  true,  not  only 
that  the  provisipn  of  employment,  is,  in  its  more  re- 
mote consequences,  injurious  to  thebody  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  in  each  particular  instance  of  such  em- 
ployment, one  man  derives  advantage  from  that  which 
is  directly  injurious  to  another  ; — no  regard  to  exist- 
ing rights  or  permitted  expectations,  can  induce  us  to 
persevere,  for  a  day,  in  a  course  of  so  much  impolicy 
and  injustice. 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  Committee  have  pressed 
the  reasonings  of  political  economists  too  far,  and  in 
their  conclusions  have  gone  beyond  Mr.  Mahhus. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  employment  of  a 
poor  man  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  has  a 
tendency  to  put  out  of  employ  some  person  engaged 
in  producing  the  same  article,  in  the  quantity  for 
which  alone  there  is  demand  for  it,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  ; — yet  even  this  general  truth  is  not 
entirely  without  qualification.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  by  rendering  an  article  of  general  use  cheaper 
and  more  abundant,  it  may  come  into  more  popular 
consumption,  so  as,  on  the  whole  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  greater  number  of  hands  than  were  before 
engaged  in  its  production  :  and  as  habit  continues  a 
demand  after  the  immediate  cause  of  it  has  ceased,  the 
total  demand  for  workmen  in  this  branch  might 
be  permanently  enlarged,  and  wealth  augmented. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  position  of  the  Committee  is 
generally  true  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
paupers,  it  is  certainly  safer  to  avoid  the  employment 
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of  able-bodied  persons,  in  the  production  of  any  article 
<  if  ordinary  manufacture. 

It  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  apparent,  that  their 
employment  in  agriculture  is  equa/hj  injurious  ;  at 
least,  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  different,  and  the 
operation  more  circuitous.  It  acts  through  the 
effect  of  the  compulsory  application  of  the  funds  of 
individuals,  in  diminishing  that  general  fund  ot  wealth 
from  which  the  demand  for  labour  springs.  Those 
funds,  it  is  presumed,  would  have  been  more  profit- 
ably employed  by  the  individual  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  which  each  occupier  of  a  house  or  land  con- 
tributes towards  setting  the  poor  to  work,  would  have 
been  voluntarily  employed  by  him  in  a  manner  more 
productive  of  national  wealth  ; — and  that  augmen- 
tation of  wealth  would  have  been  employed  in  setting 
industry  in  motion. 

The  force  of  this  argument  depends  mainly  upon  an 
opinion,  which  the  Committee  appear  to  carry  much 
further  than  Mr.  Malthus,  namely,  that  all  modes  of 
expenditure  are  equally  operative  in  the  employment 
of  the  people.*  Nothing  can  be  more  obviously 
true,  or  more  useful  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
than  that  the  individual  expenditure  of  the  rich,  is 
often  the  most  effectual  method  of  encreasiug  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  but  that  all  possible  forms  of 
expenditure  will  have  this  effect  in  an  equal  degree, 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country,  is  at  least 
a  very  questionable  position.  In  considering  it  I  will 
lay  no  stress  upon  the  possibility,  that  our  voluntary 
expenditure  may  be  directed  to  the  jjromotion  of  fo- 
reign industry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  may,  for  the 
present  purpose,  equally  disregard  the  future  applica- 
tion of  funds  of  which  the  useful  effect  is  now  sus- 

*  Report,  p.  2. 
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pended.     The  question  is  confined  to  the  present 
period,  and  actual  state  of  the  demand. 

The  portion  of  each  man's  income  taken  from  him 
in  virtue  of  the  law  now  under  discussion,  is  unde- 
niably and  notoriously  directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  labourer  ;  perhaps  there  are  in  England  at  one 
moment  an  hundred  thousand  men  so  maintained, 
in  occupations  unconnected  with  the  manufacture  of 
any  article  except  food  : — Are  we  to  understand  that 
if  the  payers  of  rates  were  immediately  to  be  relieved 
from  this  charge,  their  income  would  be  volun- 
tarily employed  by  them  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  labourers,  or  of  an  equal  number  of  others  who 
have  been  thrust  out  of  employment  ? 

It  would  have  been  absurd  to  ask  this  question,  if 
a  position  had  not  been  laid  down  by  authority,  which, 
in  effect,  answers  it  decidedly  and  distinctly  in  the 
affirmative  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  each  of  the  persons  for  whom 
employment  is  thus  provided  is  employed  in  the  place 
of  some  other  individual ;  but  the  labouring  paupers 
may  be,  in  fact,  divided  into  three  classes,  to  one  only 
of  which  that  remark  applies.  That  proportion  of  the 
labourers  employed  as  row?(f?A7nen,*  which  would  have 
been  required  by  the  farmers,  had  no  Poor  Laws  ex- 
isted, is  certainly  to  be  considered  as  replacing  inde- 


*  It  is  possible  that  this  term  may  not  be  known  in  every  part 
of  England.  It  denotes  those  labourers,  who,  instead  of  being 
relieved  in  money,  or  set  to  work  by  the  parish  upon  the  parochial 
account,  are  quartered  out  among  the  farmers,  generally  in  a  stated 
proportion  to  iheir  rents,  and  are  paid,  in  part  by  the  employer 
and  in  part  by  the  parish.  The  farmer's  proportion  is  not  always 
enough  even  for  tlie  maintenance  of  a  single  man. — See  Commons' 
Report,  p,  10 — 20. 
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pendent  labourers.  But,  the  superfluous  hands  so 
employed,  and  the  whole  multitude  of  paupers  em- 
ployed simply  for  the  sake  of  employtnent,  on  the 
roads,  and  on  other  work  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  performed,  are  persons  for  whom  work  and 
maintenance  are  found  by  the  Poor  Laws,  and  who, 
except  perhaps  through  private  benevolence,  would 
otherwise  have  been  without  it. 

But  It  is  supposed,  that  the  funds  out  of  which 
these  supernumeraries  are  maintained,  would  be  so 
employed  by  their  individual  proprietors,  as  to  aug- 
ment the  wealth  from  which  a  julure  demand  for  la- 
bour would  arise  ? 

I  have  no  disposition,  to  dispute  in  this  place,  the 
general  doctrine,  that  capital  is  more  profitably  em- 
ployed by  an  independent  proprietor  than  under  any 
dictation  of  law.  It  may  be  very  true,  that  the  same 
funds,  applied  to  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  by  an 
individual  who  has  chosen  that  branch  with  a  view  to 
profit,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  result,  will  ren- 
der to  the  proprietor  a  more  lucrative  return  than  if 
the  process  and  the  agents  were  prescribed  by  political 
regulation  :  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  unskilful 
emplovment  of  capital,  however  injurious  to  the  im- 
mediate employer,  is  necessarily  productive  of  loss  to 
the  nation.  If  the  State  take  out  of  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals any  branch  of  trade  naturally  lucrative,  its 
interference  may  be  ruinous,  not  because  it  makes  an 
unprofitable  use  of  capital,  but  because  it  deprives  the 
public  of  a  profitable  use  ;  if  it  has  not  a  monopoly  it 
is  a  harmless  competitor :  its  capital,  instead  of  being 
returned  with  a  profit,  is  dissipated  and  dispersed  ;— 
a  melancholy  result  for  the  capitalist,  but,  as  I  suspect, 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  public,  if  not 
rather  beneficial. 
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With  these  impressions,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 
that  the  nr^oney  expended  upon  the  poor  is  inope- 
rative in  encreasing  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Political  economists  differ  in  their  definition  *of 
wealth,  and  not  a  little  as  to  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it ;  but  surely  it  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the 
distribution  of  money,  through  the  Poor  Laws,  as 
if  it  were  an  actual  destruction  of  the  valuable  pro- 
perty or  stock  of  the  country.  It  has,  I  believe,  been 
found  that  the  country  has  prospered  most  when  the 
circulation  of  wealth  and  the  exchanges  of  income 
have  been  most  rapid  and  multifarious.  It  has  assur- 
edly thriven  most  remarkably  under  the  most  exten- 
sive imposition  of  public  taxes,  which  have  brought  a 
great  portion  of  each  man's  income  to  be  applied  and 
distributed  by  the  Government.  The  Government 
certainly  is  not  the  least  wasteful  of  proprietors  ;  and 
according  to  the  theory  sanctioned  in  the  Report,  the 
'funds  appropriated  by  the  Government  must  have 
been  diverted  from  a  more  economical  and  productive 
application.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  public 
expenditure,  be  it  in  a  commercial  view  profitable  or 
ruinous,  encreases  wealth,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  wealth 
more  actively  and  variously  in  motion  ;  I  believe  that 
a  multifarious  and  rapid  circulation  is  of  all  things  the 
greatest  promoter  of  wealth,  and  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  more  a  nation  spends,  the  more  it  has. 

The  Poor  Laws  give  a  forced  direction  to  a  great 
quantity  of  income ;  they  compel  each  proprietor  to 
transfer  a  part  of  liis  possession,  in  very  minute  por- 
tions, to  a  number  of  individuals,  which  minute  por- 
tions are  necessarily  appropriated  by  the  new  proprie- 
tor, in  great  part,  to  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries.  That  part  which  is  expended 
in  all  necessaries  except  food,  tends  at  least  as  much 
to  the  encouragement  of  free  and  independent  indus- 
try, and  to  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  as  if  it  had 
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been  expended  by  tbe  contributor  to  the  i-ates.  The 
portion  expended  in  food  is  at  least  equally  operative  in 
promoting  industry;  and  it  is  as  instrumental  towards 
the  augmentation  of  wealth,  as  if  it  had  been  laid  out 
by  the  earlier  proprietor  in  extending  the  growth  of 
corn. 

It  is  perhaps  not  quite  immaterial  to  observe,  that 
the  employment  of  the  poor,  in  a  country  not  fully 
cultivated,  may  be  directed  to  the  production  of  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  food  which  they  will  consume; 
while  their  tendency  to  encrease  beyond  the  food 
will  be  checked  by  the  scantiness  of  the  recompence 
which  they  will  receive  for  their  labour  :  for  the  em- 
ployment provided  imder  the  Poor  Laws  is  usually 
paid  for,  and  certainlv  ought  always  to  be  paid  for,  at 
a  rate  of  wages  barely  sufficient  for  subsistence. 


Mr.  Dnvison  has  taken  a  view  of  the  effect  of  pa- 
rochial employment,  which  appears  to  me  more  cor- 
rect than  that  of  the  Committee,  but  is  nevertheless 
one  to  which  1  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe.  He  ad- 
mits, in  opposition  to  the  Committee,  that  there  may 
be  a  forced  application  of  funds,  to  the  promotion  of 
labour,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inactive ; 
but  he  infers,  from  the  superior  enterprize  of  private 
speculators,  that  "  the  sums  transferred  to  the  pa- 
"  rochial  fund  by  law,  for  the  encouragement  of  la- 
"  hour,  will  soon  be  applied  to  less  advantage,  for  that 
*'  given  purpose,  than  they  would  have  been  under 
"  the  free  discretion  of  the  proprietor  or  trader."*  The 
funds  may  be  less  productive  to  the  parish,  than  to  an 
individual,  and  less  instrumental  in  extending  the 
particular  branch  of  trade  ;  but,  being  quickly  trans- 

*  Davison,  p.  3/. 
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■ferred  from  one  set  of  proprietors  to  another,  frora 
the  payers  of  rates,  who  are  farmers  or  tradesmen, 
not  to  the  paupers,  but  to  the  fanners  and  tradesmen, 
into  whose  hands  they  run  from  the  paupers  in  a  con- 
tinual stream  ;  these  same  funds  will  be  perpetually 
re-appearing,  in  active  and  profitable  employment,, 
with  not  less  of  addition  to  the  public  wealth, — I  be- 
lieve wiih  more, — than  if  without  the  intervening 
distribution  among  the  poor,  they  had  found  their 
own  way  in  the  general  circulation. 

I  say  therefore,  that  even  a  pauper,  who,  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  (if  such 
there  be)  for  which  the  demand  is  necessarily  limited, 
puts  out  of  employment  tlie  independent  workman  in 
that  particular  branch  of  trade,  sets  others  to  work,  in 
other  modes  of  employment,  and  thus  rescues  theiu 
from  the  necessity  of  compulsory  employment.  The 
man  whom  he  supplants,  if  he  cannot  change  the  di- 
rection of  his  labour,  is  put  into  the  situation  of  a 
pauper,  so  that  as  between  them  there  is  an  injus- 
tice, which  we  ought  by  all  means  to  avoid  ;  but 
the  general  effect  is,  that  the  whole  people  which 
would  otherwise  consist  of  a  portion  of  flourishing 
and  independent  labourers,  and  a  portion  of  starving 
individuals,  contains  a  reduced  portion  of  indepen- 
dent labourers,  a  great  portion  of  labouring  paupers, 
and  nobody  starving.  In  this  way,  the  poorer  classes, 
as  well  as  the  richer,  contribute  tovviu^ds  preventing 
the  starvation  of  the  poorest. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  apply  to  two 
only  of  the  Propositions  of  the  Committee :  1  st.  That 
.every  labouring  pauper  puts  a  free  labourer  out  of 
employ;  and  idly,  That  the  distribution  of  property 
or  income  under  the  Poor  Laws  necessarily  tends  to 
tlie  diminution  of  the  general  amount  of  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  support  of  labour ; — both  which  proposi- 
tions, in  the  extent  to  wliich  the  Committee  have 
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urged  them,  I  venture  to  dispute.  But  I  have  not 
hitherto  adverted  to  the  further  proposition  : — that 
the  expectation  of  constant  employment  which  the 
Poor  Laws  hold  out,  accelerates  the  multijilication  of 
the  people,  and  diminishes  their  inducement  to  pro- 
\ide  against  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  their  la- 
bour ; — thus  deranging  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
supply  of  labourers  would  adjust  itself  to  the  demand, 
and  rendering  still  more  painful  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment, necessarily  painful  when  there  is  a  reduction  of 
demand. 

I  have  already  stated  the  doubts  which  exist,  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  s  in  encreasing  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  surely,  the  tendency  which  they  have  to 
that  effect,  does  not  lie  in  that  part  of  the  svstem  to 
which  the  Committee  apply  tlieir  observations ;  it 
is  the  promise  to  maintain  the  children,  rather  than 
the  undertaking  to  find  ill-paid  employment  for  the 
man,  that  removes  the  labourer's  natural  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  miseries  which  he  may  bring  upon 
himself  by  marriage. 

But  let  us  consider  the  process  by  which  the  re- 
moval of  this  branch  of  the  Poor  Laws  would  effect 
the  nicer  adjustment  of  the  supply  to  the  demand. — 
Inasmuch  as  it  would  tend,  in  common  with  other 
measures  of  restriction,  to  lessen  the  general  reliance 
upon  parochial  assistance,  it  might  certainly  operate 
in  promoting  the  prudential  clieck,  and  inducing  fru- 
gal habits.  If  frugality  had  been  more  ])revalent  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years,  a  part  of  the  present  pressure 
would  have  been  avoided,  even  though  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  population  had  not  been  interrupted : 
those  who  have  been,  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period,  pretty  fully  employed,  at  good  wages,  would 
now  have  had  wherewithal  to  maintain  them,  for  a 
certain  time  wh^-n  out  of  work,  or  to  maintain  them 
entirely  in  old  a .  e.     And  in  proportion  as  prudence 
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had,  during  the  last  15  years  of  the  period,  checked 
the  encrease  of  the  population,  the  pressure  of  the 
present  times  would  have  heen  less,  and  a  much  larger 
portion  of  comfort  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
lower  orders.  Such  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
those  events  which  occasioned  in  this  country,  "  for 
20  years  previous  to  1814,"  as  Mr.  Malthu.s  observes, 
"  a  very  great  demand  for  labour  ;"*  and  as  I  must 
add,  a  still  greater  demand  for  fighting  men  and  sea- 
men, and  then  almost  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  both. 

Now,  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  prudent  indisposi- 
tion to  "  encreiise  their  numbers"  had  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  period  been  paramount  among  the 
people,  the  progress  of  great  improvements  might  have 
been  interrupted,  our  armies  recruited  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  our  ships  less  sufficiently  manned. — 
The  child  of  a  marriage  contracted  in  1793,  when 
the  first  embarkation  for  Holland  seemed  to  indicate 
a  demand  for  men,  may  have  boarded  a  French  ship 
at  Trafalgar  in  1805,  or  struck  down  a  cuirassier  at 
Waterloo  in  1815, — while  one,  born  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances  in  1801,  may  have  been  at  no 
time  of  his  short  life  any  thing  but  a  superfluous  con- 
sumer of  bread.  It  is  obvious,  that  no  degree  of 
foresight  could  have  informed  the  parents  of  the  dif- 
ferent fortunes  which  av.'aited  their  children  :  it  is 
scarcely  less  undeniable,  that  no  degree  of  prudence 
or  frugality,  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  mar- 
riage, would  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren against  the  consequences  of  a  change  in  the 
political  or  commercial  situation  of  the  country.  A 
man  who,  being  fully  employed,  at  good  wages,  ob- 
serving an  encrease  of  wealth  and  a  demand  for  la- 
bour all  around  him,  and  having  provided  the  means 
of  establishing  himself  comfortably,  marries  a  wife,  is 
equally  innocent  of  oftence,  against  "  the  simple  poli- 

*  Malthui,  Addiiions  ly7. 
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"  cies  of  nature,"  and  aganist  the  more  intricate  com- 
mandments of  artificial  polity.  Not  even  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  requires  more  than  "  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able 
"  to  maintain  a  family."*  Yet  if  such  a  man  had  for 
20  years  displayed  as  much  frugality  as  is  consistent 
Mith  decency  and  comfort,  he  could  not  have  secured 
his  offspring,  in  their  manhood,  from  the  consequences 
oi  a  reverse.  Nor  could  he,  who,  having  come  to 
iiis  bodily  strength  late  in  the  period,  had  only  for  a 
short  time  the  benefit  of  full  employment,  have  pre- 
served himself  for  any  considerable  period  from  the 
necessity  of  soliciting  relief. 

Had  the  fluctuations  of  war  and  commerce  hap- 
pened differently,  so  that  the  large  demand  for  men 
liad  continued,  we  might  now,  instead  of  complain- 
ing of  the  improvidence  of  the  poor  in  rearing  a  su- 
perfluous population,  have  been  lifting  up  our  voices 
in  praise  of  those  who,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1796,  "  having  enriched  their  country  with  a  number 
"  of  children,  have  a  claim  upon  its  assistance  for  their 
"  support."  If 

I  have  referred  to  the  peculiarities  of  late  times, 
because  they  afford  an  illustratio'n  upon  a  large  scale  of 
the  doctrines  which  I  inculcate  ;  but  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  it  is  in  the  extent,  and  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  misfortune,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
crisis  consists.  What  has  now  happened,  at  the  same 
time,  as  to  almost  every  possible  mode  of  employment, 
is  continually  occurring  in  particular  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  events,  as  little  susceptible  of  calculation 
by  the  workman  as  the  most  intricate  political  com- 
bination, are  from  time  to  time  bringing  upon  indi- 
viduals and  families,  engaged  in  some  particular  pur- 
suit  or  manufacture,   the  same  deprivation   of  the 

*  II.  481. 
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means  of  obtaining  subsistence  which  has  lately  be- 
fallen so  large  a  portion  of  the  people.* 

My  deduction  from  all  these  considerations  is,  that 
if  it  be  true,  as  in  one  sense  it  is,  that  the  labourers 
as  a  body  "  alone  have  the  power  to  regulate  the.sup- 
"  ply  of  labour," -f  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
neither  any  general  principles  nor  any  visible  circum- 
stances, by  which  the  regulation  can  be  governed : 
each  man  must  be  guided  by  a  reference  to  his 
own  particular  situation ;  and  a  decision  formed 
"upon  this  reference  does  not  necessarily  accommodate 
itself  to  the  general  situation  of  the  country  ;  but  may 
occasionally  be  productive  as  well  of  public  inconve- 
nience as  of  private  misery. 


Unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
able-bodied  persons,  put  out  of  employment,  have 

*  See  Davison,  30. 

f  Report  p.  18. — The  theory  of  the  tendency  of  Wages  to  ap. 
portion  thenaselves  to  necessities,  pushed  to  the  very  utmost  ex- 
tent, cannot  justify  the  conclusion,  that,  in  the  absence  of  Poor 
Laws,  the  wages  of  labour  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  even 
single  men  in  the  contingency  of  a  scanty  and  decreasing  demand  ; 
-it  is  only  supposed  that,  where  tliere  are  improved  habits,  the 
supply  will  not  exceed  the  demand,  because  *'  population  wiH 
"  never  encrease  so  far  as  to  diminish  the  rate  of  waoes  below 
"  what  is  necessar)'  to  maintain  the  labourer  in  comfort ;"  the 
author  of  this  passage, — a  writer  in  general  very  candid  and  judi- 
cious,— has  wrought  himself  up  to  adding,  that  "  the  labourer 
"  may  thus  be  said  to  have  the  fixing  of  his  own  wages,  because 
"  when  the  supply  of  food  is  stationary,  it  will  depend  upon  him- 
"  self  at  what  point  to  slop  the  supply  of  people."  This  position 
would  not  be  accurate,  if  the  labourers  constituted  a  deliberative 
council  for  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  because  the  wisdom 
even  of  such  an  assembly  could  neither  direct  nor  foresee  the 
course  of  e\'ents,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  supply  required  ;  but 
even  if  the  position  were  generally  correct,  it  would  be  entirely 
useless  towards  deciding  upon  what  is  either  prudent  or  justifiable 
in  the  conduct  ot  an  individual  labourer. — [See  Buchanan's  addi- 
tional volume  to  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  47-8.] 
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brought  tlieir  misfortunes  upon  themselves  by  their 
own  improvidence,  theirs  is  not  the  class  of  paupers 
from  which  it  is  eminently  just  or  fair  to  withdraw  the 
benefits  of  the  Poor  Laws.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  system,  it  will  be  expedient  that  some  such 
limitation  be  imposed  as  may  convert  the  Poor  Laws 
into  an  ultimate  resort  in  case  of  dire  necessity,  in- 
stead of  a  sure  reliance  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  life; 
and  we  are  now  to  enquire  whether  either  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  Committee  propose  to  effect  the 
gradual  absorption  of  this  part  of  the  law  is  justi- 
fiable and  advisable. 

The  first  suggestion  is,  that  "  if  under  favourable 
**  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  demand  for  la- 
"  hour  should  be  materially  increased,  it  might  be 
"  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  provided  with 
*'  work  by  the  parish,  other  than  those  ivho  are  already 
"  so  provided,  and  who  might  be  permitted  to  conti- 
"  nue  until  they  could  provide  for  themselves."  And 
the  Committee  justify  the  mildness  of  this  suggestion 
by  a  reference  to  "  the  provision  which  they  have 
"  pointed  out  for  children  whose  parents  cannot  main- 
"  tain  them,  and  also  for  such  as  are  poor  and  irnpo- 
"  tent ;"  by  which  provisions  "  the  labouring  classes 
"  will  continue  to  be  relieved  from  the  heaviest  part 
"  of  their  necessities."  And  they  urge  that  "  if  any 
"  portion  of  the  general  and  indiscrimate  relief  which 
"  is  now  given  must  of  necessity  be  with-held,  it  can 
"  be  with-held  from  none  by  whom  the  privation 
*'  could  so  well  be  borne,  as  by  those  icho  are  in  the 
"Jijll  vigour  of  health  and  strength."  It  is  upon  this 
last  principle  that  the  Committee  propose,  as  an  al- 
ternative, in  case  "  the  change  by  their  first  suggest- 
"  ed  provision  should  be  thought  too  rapid,"  that 
*'  none  should  be  provided  with  em,ployinent  who  are 
"  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30;" — the  ages  to  be 

»  Report,  p.  18. 
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altered  after  a  lapse  of  time,  until  the  object  shall  be 
completely  accomplished. 

The  proposition  for  excluding  new  applicants  for 
parochial  employment  appears  to  proceed  upon  an 
assumption,  tliat  parishes  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
permanent  employ  to  labourers  :  the  fact,  however, 
probably  is,  that  the  parish  labourers  are  a  body  con- 
tinually fluctuating  according  to  the  variation  in  the 
demand  for  labour  and  the  fortune  of  the  individual 
in  procuring  employment,  and  that  the  same  man 
may  be  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  set  to  work  for 
the  parish,  and  at  others  by  a  private  employer. 
There  would  therefore  be  much  difficulty  in  acting 
upon  the  proposed  distinction,  nor  would  it  be  at  all 
equitable  to  put  those  who  may  have  contrived  up  to 
a  certain  period  to  maintain  themselves  by  indepen- 
dent exertion,  upon  a  worse  footing  than  those  who 
have  at  once  hopelessly  cast  themselves  on  the  parish. 

The  equity  of  the  other  line  of  distinction  sug- 
gested,— namely,  the  age  of  the  man, — is  not  more 
apparent.  The  case  supposed  is,  a  man's  real  inca- 
pacity to  procure  food  in  return  for  the  labour  which 
he  is  willing  to  give  for  it ;  now  though,  the  labour 
of  a  man  "  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  strength"  is 
more  valuable  than  that  of  an  older  man,  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  able  to  bear  the  privation 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  expose  him, — the  privation 
of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  situation  of  a  man  aged  from  18  to  30 
which  particularly  points  him  out  as  the  first  to  be 
abandoned  to  want :  in  time  of  war,  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  might  fairly  have  been  proffered  to  him 
as  a  condition  of  maintenance  by  the  public ;  but, 
otherwise,  his  superior  capability  of  labour  will 
probably  give  him  little  advantage,  because  the  em- 
ployers, by  whom  the  Poors'  Rate  is  paid,  will  be 
naturally  inclined  to  select  those  labourers  who,   if 
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not  employed,  would  have  a  claim  upon  the  Rates ; 
namely  those  who  have  past  the  age  of  30. 

It  is  urged,  in  justification  of  the  unfavourable 
treatment  of  young  and  able-bodied  men,  that  as  pro- 
vision will  still  be  made  for  the  impotent  and  for  the 
children^  "  the  labouring  classes  will  continue  to  be 
"  relieved  from  the  heaviest  part  of  their  necessities  :"* 
but  how  is  tlie  man  of  whom  we  are  treating,  a  sin- 
gle man,  for  instance,  of  21,  affected  by  this  com- 
passionate attention  to  the  wants  of  the  improvident 
father  ?  He  has  worked  as  long  as  work  was  to  be 
had — he  has  not  been  guilty  of  an  improvident  mar- 
riage— he  may  have  been  sober,  and  even  frugal,  as 
well  as  industrious.  There  may  be  reasons  against 
felieving  him ;  but  it  is  surely  not  one,  that  those 
who  have  had  more  opportunities  for  displaying  pru- 
dence, and  have  in  fact  been  more  imprudent,  find 
their  necessities  supplied.  Nor  is  it  quite  consistent 
with  the  opinions  which  the  Committee  countenance, 
on  the  subject  of  population,  that  the  offspring  of 
improvident  marriages  should  be  the  more  favoured 
class. 

But  it  is  said  that  these  regulations  are  not  to 
operate  until  the  present  scarcity  of  employment  shall 
have  passed  away ; — when,  "  under  favourable  cir- 
"  cumstances  of  the  country,  the  demand  for  labour 
"  shall  again  be  materially  enlarged."f  What  is  to 
be  the  proof  of  the  favourable  change  contemplated  ? 
It  will  scarcely  be  attempted  to  fix  a  period  of  time; 
the  existence  of  a  renewed  demand  for  labour  will 
iirst  become  evident  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  solici- 
tation for  parish  employ  :  thus  the  proposed  restric- 
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tion  will  be  inoperative  untill  it  becomes  unnecessary. 
In  the  present  crisis  it  will  be  absolutely  void  of  effect: 
because  we  do  not  think  it  equitable  or  expedient  to 
apply  it  to  the  existing  generation. 

On  what  occasion,  then,  can  such  a  restriction  be 
more  fitly  enforced  ?  If  there  is  any  weight  in  what 
has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  distress 
now  in  question,  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it,  and 
the  innocence  of  its  origin,  there  can  be  no  general 
difference,ine(juity,betweenthosewho  arenow  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  those  who,  from  any  fluctua- 
tion, whether  national  or  peculiar,  may  be  hereafter 
involved  in  similar  distress  :  among  the  individuals  so 
situated  there  always  will  be,  as  there  now  are,  rea- 
sonable motives  of  distinction.  To  my  mind,  then, 
the  consequence  occurs,  that,  whether  we  look  to  a 
modification  of  our  now  too  extensive  principle,  or  to 
its  gradual  relinquishment,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  distribution  of  relief,  not  by  the  age  of  the 
poor  man,  his  birth,  or  his  parentage,  but  by  his 
conduct,  and  the  source  of  his  individual  distress. 
Employment  by  the  parish  must  not  be  a  certain 
reliance,  or  an  inexhaustible  resource ;  but  I  believe 
that  we  may  safely  and  beneficially  and  laudably  en- 
gage, that  no  man,  whose  misfortunes  are  unavoid- 
able, or  but  slightly  tinctured  with  blame,  shall  want 
the  opportunity  of  exclianging  his  labour  for  neces- 
sary food. 

The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  the  impracticabilitv,  as  well  as  of 
the  failure,  of  our  promise  "  to  maintain  and  find  in 
*'  employment  those  who  are  unable  to  support  them- 
"  selves  or  their  fam.illes."*    To  me  this  recent  expe- 


*  MaUhus,  Additions,  56. 
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rience  appears  rather  to  afford  a  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  our  Poor  Laws.  It  is  true,  I  fear,  that  "  many 
"  almost  starving  families  have  been  found  in  Lon- 
"  don  and  other  great  towns,"  and  that  some,  perhaps 
"  many,  parishes  have  been  unable  to  raise  the  neces- 
"  sary  assessments  :"  these  facts  exhibit  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  machinery  more  than  the  faultiness  of" 
our  principle  or  the  impracticability  of  our  operation. 
For  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that  if  personal 
property  were  assessed  throughout  the  kingdom  (and 
such  is  indeed  the  law),  neither  of  these  mischiefs 
would  have  occurred,  except  in  as  far  as,  in  so  very 
extensive  an  arrangement  of  relief,  there  might  have 
been  mismanagement  or  omission.  Even  as  to  some 
of  the  parishes  most  miserable  and  oppressed,  an  as- 
sessment, differently  framed,  of  property  lying  within 
the  parish  would  have  been  sufficient ;  as  to  others, 
a  rate  levied  upon  the  property  of  persons  resident  or 
concerned  in  tlie  parish;  and  as  to  all,  an  assessment 
less  local  and  peculiar,  would  have  provided  for  all 
pauper  claimants,  without  that  severe  pressure  upon 
small  householders  which  has  actually  been  felt.  The 
expediency  of  an  alteration  or  extension  of  the  assess- 
ment is  another  question  ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  by 
these  means  we  could  have  prevented  these  failures  in 
the  recent  emergency,  and  that  that  emergency  was 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Poor  Laws  are,  in  principle,  incapable  of  execution. 

In  this  view,  it  is  not  important  whether  the  relief 
has  consisted  in  unconditional  money  payments,  or 
in  employment  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  parish. 
Mr.  Malihus,  far  from  concurring  in  the  maxim  of 
the  Committee, — that  every  man  so  employed  thrusts 
another  out  of  work,  strongly  recommends,  that, 
for  avoiding  the  bad  moral  effects  of  idleness,  we 
should  continue  to  find  such  modes  of  emplovment 
"  as  will  not  interfere  with  existing  capitals;"  and  he 
N2 
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even  reckons  among  these  "  almost  every  sort  of  la- 
"  hour  upon  the  land,  which  could  be  carried  on  by 
"  public  subscription  ;"*  and  notwithstanding  the  evil 
tendency  of  such  practices  in  impoverishing  the  coun- 
try and  encreasjng  public  distress,  he  does  not  think 
that  they  will  finally  interfere  with  the  gradual  ad- 
justment of  labour  and  population,  but  that  in  a  few 
years  the  country  will  have  returned  to  a  natural  and 
healthful  state.f 

It  would  be  taking  a  most  unfair  advantage  of  the 
highly  candid  admissions  of  Mr.  Mahhus  not  to  add, 
that  this  return  to  health  will,  in  his  opinion,  operate 
through  the  diminution  of  marriagesand  births,  andan 
encrease  of  deaths,  which  naturally  attend  periods  of 
redundant  population.  These  natural  consequences, 
he  thinks,  very  correctly,  will  not  be  entirely  coun- 
teracted by  the  Poor  Laws.  If  I  venture  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Malthus,  it  is  as  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
Poor  Laws  in  this  respect;  he  seems  to  think  that 
they  profess  to  remove  all  natural  pressure,  and  su- 
persede all  human  sufferings.  I  regard  them  as  pro- 
mising only  to  mitigate  the  pressure,  and,  in  the 
words  which  he  uses,  "  to  spread  the  evil  over  a 
"  larger  surface,  in  order  that  its  violence  on  par- 
"  ticular  parts  may  be  so  mitigated  as  to  be  made 
''  bearable  by  all." 

A  useful  question  as  to  the  emergency  of  1815, 
and  one  on  which  an  opinion  from  Mr.  Malthus  would 
be  highly  valuable,  is  this  ; — Has  the  operation  of  the 
Pool-  Laws  been  greater,  in  occasioning,  or  in  mitigat- 
ing, the  miseries  of  that  period ?  I  feel,  I  confess, 
little  difficulty  in  answering  this  question.  Making 
some  allowance  for  the  effect  of  those  Laws  upon 
population  (but  not  much,  for  there  has  been  a  genu- 

*  Additions,  63. 
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me  and  effectual  demand) ;  admitting  their  effect  in 
lowering  wages,  and  still  more  in  discouraging  frugal 
liabits,  I  should  not  doubt  but  that  the  course  of 
jiLiblic  events  would  alone  have  generated  a  very  great 
jiortion  of  the  distress  which  we  have  actually  wit- 
nessed, and  more  particularly  of  the  nature  imme- 
diately under  our  view,  the  want  of  employment. 
And  I  apprehend  that  no  man  can  contemplate  with 
complacency  the  situation  in  which  the  country  would 
have  stood,  if,  during  the  existence  of  one  half  of  that 
distress,  there  had  been  no  public  provision  for  re- 
lieving it.  In  a  district  in  which  one  thousand  indi- 
viduals, of  industrious  habits,  have  now  been  inca- 
pable of  earning  bread,  it  would  be  indeed  a  large 
allowance  to  say  that  five  hundred  would,  under 
another  system,  have  been  exempted  from  that  ex- 
Jtremity  of  distress.  Could  we  have  left  even  the 
remainder  to  private  charity,  or  tvould  we  have  seen 
them  starve  ? 


If  we  cannot  abandon  the  principle  of  maintaining 
the  able-bodied  poor  when  out  of  employ,  it  behoves 
us  to  consider,  in  what  method  it  may  be  afforded 
with  the  least  of  public  inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  by  the 
Committee  against  the  employment  of  paupers,  I  pre- 
sume that  it  will  be  deemed  advisable  to  maintain  the 
rule,  that  no  person,  able  to  work,  shall  have  relief, 
on  his  own  account,  otherwise  than  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  work.  At  least,  that  the  parish  shall  have  a 
power  of  exacting  reasonable  labour  from  any  man  to 
whom  they  grant  relief.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
make  any  enactment  upon  this  subject,  for  I  appre- 
hend that  no  Magistrate  would  make  an  order  for 
pecuniary  relief,  in  behalf  of  a  man  to  whom  an  Over- 
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seer  had  tendered  employment   at   such   wages  as 
would,  however  scantily,  subsist  him. 

The  grant  of  this  scanty  and  conditional  relief 
must,  according  to  the  course  of  reasoning  which  I 
have  pursued,  be  the  general  rule,  subject  neverthe- 
less to  exceptions  with  a  view  to  the  moral  discrimi- 
nation which  the  Committee  recommend.  We  must 
be  governed  in  the  administration  of  our  relief  by  the 
previous  habits  and  conduct  of  the  Man  ;  thus  at- 
tempting to  avoid  the  Avaste  of  public  money  upon 
undeserving  objects  ;  and  ultimately  to  effect  a  more 
important  reformation,  by  destroying  the  reliance 
upon  relief  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  thus  inducing 
frugality  and  virtuous  demeanor. 

With  this  view,  the  Committee  suggest  that — 
*'  W  here  the  party  is  in  present  want,  from  having 
"  squandered  away  earnings  that  would  have  afforded 
"  ample  means  for  the  support  of  a  family,  there  should 
"  be  a  power  to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
*'  for  the  immediate  support  of  the  family,  hy  way  of 
"  loan  only,  to  he  repaid  by  instalments,  according  to 
"  the  discretion  of  the  Select  Vestry  or  Magistrates."* 
In  this  suggestion  the  Committee  appear  to  have  re- 
ferred to  the  maintenance  of  children,  but  it  is  at 
least  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  single  man  in 
want  of  employment ;  in  his  case  indeed,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  earnings,  for  instance,  of  the  Sum- 
mer should  have  been  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
dead  months  of  Winter  also.  In  fact,  for  the  present 
purpose,  there  ought  to  be  little  distinction  between 
the  single  man  and  the  father  of  a  family  ;  it  the  case 
of  the  childsen  is  disposed  of  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Committee,    the  father  will  be 


*  Report,  p.  23. 
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regarded  as  soliciting  relief  for  himself  only,  or  at 
most  for  himself  and  his  wife  ; — what  follows,  there- 
fore, will  relate  equally  to  the  single  man,  and  the 
married  man  considered  as  independent  of  his  family. 

It  might  possibly  be  expedient  to  go  further  than 
the  Committee ; — and  to  give  to  Parishes  or  Justices 
a  discretionary  power  of  withholding  relief  altogether 
from  one  who  had  not  only  been  improvident,  but 
dissolute  and  vicious,  or  of  giving  such  relief  only  as 
to  a  criminal ;  but  the  practical  difficulties  would  be 
great  in  the  way  of  such  an  enactment.  Mr.  JVhit- 
bread*  had  a  proposition  of  this  nature,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that,  in  addition  to  being  liable  to  a  badge, 
a  person  "  who  had  reduced  himself  to  want  by  idle- 
"  ness  or  extravagance"  might  be  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  It  has  been  elsewhere  pro- 
posed, that  bad  character,  evidenced  by  legal  convic- 
tion of  any  offence  against  the  law,  should  destroy  a 
man's  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  but 
perhaps  any  such  exception  is  objectionable,  as  having 
a  tendency  too  strongly  to  confirm  a  bad  rule.  Re- 
lief under  the  Poor  Laws  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a 
franchise  of  which  it  is  punishment  to  be  deprived, 
but  rather  a  disgrace  to  which  it  is  almost  punish- 
ment to  be  reduced. 

All  these  suggestions  adopt  the  grant  of  relief  as 
the  rule,  and  the  refusal  as  the  exception  ;  but  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  we  could 
not  provide  employment  in  all  cases  of  innocent  mis- 
fortune, without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  necessity 
of  treating  the  profligate  as  criminals  ; — in  other 
words,    whether  we  may  not  reverse  the  rule  and 


*  See  his  Speech  of  ipth  February,  1807,  pp.  910. ;  and  see 
;be  proposed  clause  in  p.  33 — 4  ot"  his  Bill,  as  published  by 
Ridgway. 
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exception,  and  select  the  best  for  favour^  instead  of 
marking  the  worst  for  punisliment. 

Upon  this  idea,  the  obligation,  if  such  it  be,  under 
which  parishes  now  lie,  to  find  employment  for  able- 
bodied  men,  would  cease,  after  a  very  short  notice; 
and  they  would  not  be  compellable  to  give  any  relief  in 
money  ;  the  ordinary  and  inconsiderable  inequalities 
between  demand  and  supply,  would  be  left  to  operate 
upon  the  population,  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
notbe  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  or  of  longer  dura- 
tion, than  to  admit  of  being  provided  against  by  the 
frugal,  and  that  the  worst  characters  would  feel  most 
heavily  the  pressure  of  want. 

But,  if  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  employment, 
notoriously  general,  or  manifestly  great  in  a  pecu- 
liar line  of  occupation,  measures  would  be  taken, 
by  the  State,  in  the  first  case,  and  by  Counties  and 
Parishes  in  the  other,  to  set  on  foot  such  works  of 
public  utility,  upon  a  scale  adequate  to  the  emer- 
gency, as  might  require  the  greatest  proportion  of 
manual  labour  without  interfering  with  private  capital 
or  industry.  The  wages  must  be  very  low,  and  the 
work  generally  such  as  to  experience  little  incon- 
venience from  a  suspension,  so  that  an  encreased  de- 
mand for  labour  v.oukl  shew  itself,  not  in  raising 
wages  upon  these  public  works^  but  in  withdrawing 
the  labourers  from  them. 

In  the  case,  recently  experienced,  of  general  dis- 
tress, consequent  upon  political  arrangements,  much 
of  the  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  expence  divided  between  the  national 
and  provincial  funds,  as  well  that  local  property- 
might  not  be  too  heavily  burthened,  as  because  the 
works  themselves  would  be  intended  for   national 
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use  or  ornament.  Other  works,  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  and  more  local  in  their  utility,  but  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  parochial  speculation,  might  be  un- 
dertaken by  Counties  or  Cities  ;  and  in  this  case 
too,  the  expence  would  be  divided  between  the 
County  Rate,  to  which  every  parish  contributes,  and 
the  levies  of  the  particular  parishes  or  districts  of 
which  the  labourers  are  employed,  or  which  are  more 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  work.  Parishes  them- 
selves, instead  of  providing  employment,  often  nearly 
useless  in  itself,  simply  as  an  excuse  for  giving  re- 
lief to  every  applicant,  would  in  like  manner  under- 
take such  works  upon  the  roads  or  other  local  con- 
cerns, as  would  employ  a  great  part  of  their  superflu- 
ous labourers, — but  these  men  would  be  regularly 
hired,  and  a  preference  would  be  given  to  the  more 
reputable  characters. 

The  points  of  difference  between  this  plan,  and  the 
present  system,  would  be  these  : — in  the  first  place, 
the  burthen  of  the  rates  would  be  somewhat  less  par- 
tially felt,  without  the  ordinary  objectionableness  of 
assessing  other  than  the  local  funds.  Secondly,  The 
work  would  be  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  per- 
formed, and  no  greater  number  of  hands  would  be 
employed  than  such  as  would  be  really  useful ;  but 
thirdly,  and  principally,  there  would  be  a  facility  in 
making  the  desired  discrimination,  inasmuch  not 
only  as  highly  disreputable  persons  would  be  rejected 
at  first,  but  those  whose  conduct  should  be  subse^ 
quently  bad  would  be  dismissed. 

The  great  difficulty  would  be  in  apportioning  the 
extent  of  the  works  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  so  as 
that  employment  might  be  found  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  people.  In  the  present,  or  if  I  may  call 
it  so,  the  late  emergency,  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  works  ought  to  have  been  undertaken  bv  the 
O 
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State ;  which,  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  ought 
to  abstain,  in  times  of  war  and  great  demand  for  men, 
from  all  works  not  necessarilv  connected  witli  de- 
fence, so  as  that  the  more  pacific  operations  might 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  numerous  individuals  whom 
the  termination  of  a  war  will  never  fail  to  throw  out 
of  employ. 

The  great  insufficiency  of  Churches  appears  to 
point  out  at  the  present  moment,  an  extensive  and 
useful  source  of  employment,  in  which  the  national 
and  local  funds  may  with  great  fitness  be  combined.* 
The  erection  of  schools,  the  improvement  of  roads, 
the  construction  even  of  works  of  ornament  or 
triumph,  might,  as  I  conceive,  if  care  were  taken  to 
proceed  upon  them  only  tvken  labour  is  too  cheap,  fvir- 
nish  useful  employment  to  those  who  are  sufferers  by 
the  cessation  of  former  exertions,  without  leading  to 
a  similar  reverse. 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  difficulty,  in  regard  to 
those  artisans  and  manufacturers,  whose  habits  have 
unfitted  them  for  ordinary  labour,  and  who  could  not, 
without  great  injury  to  other  manufacturers,  both 
masters  and  workmen,  be  employed  in  their  former 
occupations.  However  desirable,  therefore,  it  might 
be  to  supersede  entirely,  by  ample  provision  of  useful 
employment,  the  necessity  ot  giving  pecuniary  relief 
to  men  able  to  work,  it  may  possibly  be  found  that 
a  power  of  ordering  such  relief,  limited  as  will  be 
stated  hereafter,  must  still  be  Iclt  in  force. 


*  I  am  extremely  linppy,  that  the  state  of  the  places  of  public 
vorship  has  been  recommended  to  Parliament  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent; and  I  hope  that  the  arrangement  will  be  not  less  effectnal 
in  supporting  the  industry  of  the  people  tlian  in  fostering  their 
religious  feelings. 
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In  this  branch  of  the  Law  as  in  the  allowances  for 
children,  the  most  effectual  limitation,  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  assessments,  would  be,  that  the  relief, 
whether  in  money  or  wages,  should  not  rise  inde- 
finitely with  the  price  of  bread.  But  I  hope  and 
believe,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  so 
strong  a  measure. 


02 
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SECTION  VII. 


Further  observations  upon  the  suljects  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections;  and  especially  on  the  connection  he- 
tiveen  JVages  and  Poor  Rates. 

In  noticing  the  influence  which  the  Poor  Laws  are 
said  to  have  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  I  have  refer- 
red to  it  only  as  resulting  from  their  effect  upon 
population:  but  the  intimate  connection  which  sub- 
sists, under  the  present  system  of  administration,  be- 
tween wages  and  parochial  pay,  naturally  suggests 
the  belief,  that  the  one  of  these  sources  of  income 
will  be  more  ample  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  more 
narrow, — although  the  numbers  of  the  people  should 
remain  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  man  carries  this  opi- 
nion to  the  extent  of  believing,  that  the  refusal  of 
relief  in  addition  to  earnings,  would,  at  this  time, 
occasion  a  sufficient  rise  in  wages ;  but  "  it  is 
"  quite  certain,"  says  Mr.  Malthus*  that  "  during 
"  the  war,  when  the  demand  for  labour  was  great  and 
"  encreasing,  nothing  but  the  practice  of  paying  a 
"  considerable  portion  of  what  ought  to  be  the  wages 
"  of  labour  out  of  the  parish  rates,  could  have  pre- 
"  vented  the  wages  from  rising  fully  in  proportion  to 
"  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  whatever  degree  these 
"  necessaries  might  have  been  raised  by  taxation."  I 
am  extremely  desirous  of  concurring  in  this  opinion. 


*  Additions,  p.  71. 
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because  it  would  suggest  the  means  of  avoiding,  upon 
a  future  occasion,  that  great  encrease  of  Poors'  Rates 
which  has,  in  our  times,  accompanied  a  rise  in  prices ; 
bat  I  fear  that  the  proposition  is  somewhat  too  largely 
f-tated. 

To  what  period  the  mixture  of  relief  with  wages 
is  to  be  traced,  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining: 
in  a  limited  degree,  it  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  allowances  in  respect  of  children;  and  I  know 
that  intelligent  magistrates,  whose  experience  extends 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  have 
declared  that  it  was  the  practice  at  all  times  within 
their  memor}',  to  regulate  parish  relief  by  the  earn- 
ings of  the  labourer,  and  the  number  of  his  children. 
But  it  is  generally  understood,  that  the  practice  be- 
came extensive,  and  assumed  the  systematic  form 
in  which  we  now  see  it,  in  the  year  1  795  and  179^  5 
a  period  in  which  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  raised,  in  an  almost  unexampled  proportion, 
perhaps  by  a  combination  of  causes,  but  principally 
hy  a  real  scarcity  of  corn.* 

I  presume  that  Mr.  Malthus  would  not  contend, 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  there  would 
liave  been,  at  that  period,  a  temporary  rise  of  wages, 
sufficient  to  provide  the  labourers  with  a  sufficiency  of 
bread  :  he  probably  holds,  that  the  temporary  distress 
would,  in  a  degree,  have  been  mitigated  by  private 
benevolence,  or  possibly,  by  some  public  measure  ap- 
plicable to  the  emergency,  and  would  in  some  degree 
have   had    the    natural  and  fatal   consequences   of 


*  Wheat,  per  quarter,   1793—^.2   12  4 

1794—     2   14  O 

I7y5 —    4     1  6 

At  Lady-day  1793—-    4  16  0 

Eden,  iii.  Ixxviii. 
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famine ;  but  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  would 
have  risen,  in  proportion  to  average  prices: — the  rise 
would  have  been  proportionate  to  the  encrease  of 
prices  occasioned  by  taxation,  or  other  artificial 
causes,  but  not  to  the  encrease  arising  from  scarcity 
in  particular  seasons. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  demand  and 
Supply,  as  applied  to  the  wages  of  labour,  is  qualified 
by  another  principle,  which  fixes  the  compensation 
for  each  man's  labour  at  the  sum  which  is  necessary 
for  his  subsistence.  Mr.  Malthus,  1  think,  does  not 
embrace  this  opinion,  since  he  limits  the  tendency  of 
wages  to  accommodate  themselves  to  prices,  to  a  state 
of  progressive  demand;  and  from  the  proposition  so 
limited,  and  applied  to  single  men  only,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  dissent.  To  that  point,  generally  speaking, 
wages  did  actually  rise,  and  at  that  point,  I  believe,  and 
Somewhat  beyond  it,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  wages  remained.  I  will  not  say  that  there  were  not, 
during  the  war,  instances  in  wViich  permanent  allow- 
ances were  made  by  the  parish  to  a  single  man  in  full 
work  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  these  allowances,  I  might  say  very  nearly  the 
whole,  w^as  occasioned  by  the  children  of  the  labourer. 
Now,  my  difficulty  is,  in  convincing  m}'self  that  the 
rise  would,  under  any  situation  of  the  Law,  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family.  Mr. 
Malthus  might  urge,  by  way  of  demurrer,  that  this  is 
an  irrelevant  consideration,  because,  wiless  the  wages 
were  sufficient,  the  families  ought  not  to  have  existed; 
— the  wages  must  regulate  the  size  of  the  families.  I 
will  not  revert  to  the  questions  of  the  expediency  or 
effect  of  discouraging  marriage,  but  I  cannot  by  any 
means  think  it  probable,  that  wages  would  have  fixed 
themselves  at  the  rate  of  sufficiency  for  a  family  of 
the  average  number.  It  seems  to  me,  that  there 
would  have  alwavs  been  such  a  proportion  of  unmar- 
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ried  applicants  for  labour,  as  would  have  tended  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  wages,  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  the  married  men.  Mr.  IVeijland  re- 
gards the  apportionment  of  relief  to  the  size  of  the 
family,  as  the  contrivance  by  which  wages  have 
been  prevented  from  rising  beyond  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  single  man  ;  and  he  applauds,  on  that  very 
ground,  the  family  scale  ;  in  this  aj)plause  I  can  by  no 
means  concur;  I  regard  it  as  a  severe  injustice  upon 
the  single  labourer,  to  deprive  him  of  that  recom- 
pence  for  his  labour,  whicii  his  own  choice  of  a  mode 
of  life,  and  the  state  of  the  market  for  labour,  would 
naturally  afford  him.  What  Mr.  IVeijland  considers 
as  an  advantage,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  vilest  mis- 
chiefs of  the  system. 

Mr.  MakJuts  observes,  that  "  in  those  parts  of 
*'  Great  Britain  where  this  practice  prevailed  the 
"  least,  the  wages  of  labour  rose  the  most.  This 
"  was  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
"  North  of  England,  where  the  improvement  in  the 
"  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  their  en- 
"  creased  command  over  the  necessaries  and  conve- 
"  niencies  of  life,  were  particularly  remarkable."  It 
is  here  very  difficult  to  apportion  cause  and  effect, 
"^riie  rise  of  wages  in  the  North  may  have  arisen  from 
the  peculiarly  flourishing  state  of  the  manufactories  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people,  which  are  such  as  to  obtain  great 
wages,  and  in  some  degree  perhaps  from  the  more 
frugal  habits  of  the  people.  These  causes  may  have 
jirecluded  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  tlie  parish  ;  and 
that  they  were  the  causes,  and  not  the  effects,  seems 
probable  from  the  encrease  of  the  parochial  allow- 
ances which  has  lately  occurred.  The  scale  of  in- 
come, prevalent  in  the  South,  has  perliaps  not  found 
its  way  into  the  northern  counties,  but  the  practice 
of  making  pecuniary  allowances,  proportioned  to  the. 
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earnings  and  size  of  the  family,  Is  not  unknown  in 
those  districts,  and  has  come  pretty  largely  into  use 
within  the  late  period  of  stagnation. 

It  is  indeed  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  a  different  course  of 
policy,  if  adopted  many  years  ago;  it  is  admitted  by 
every  body,  that  we  cannot  now  expect  that  wages 
would  accommodate  themselves  to  necessities ;  not 
only  because  the  contrary  system  is  too  deeply  rooted, 
but  because  there  is  not  now  that  encreasing,  or  even 
sufficient,  demand,  which  is  essential  to  that  expec- 
tation. Nevertheless,  we  ought  always  to  keep  in 
view  the  desirableness  of  making  wages  more  equal  to 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  of  disconnecting 
them  entirely  from  the  Poors'  Rates,  Unfortunately, 
our  attempts  must  be  made  under  very  impropltious 
circumstances ;  at  a  period  in  which,  owing  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  demand  for  labourers  and  workmen,  the 
parochial  proportion  of  the  recompence  for  labour  has 
been  rapidly  encreasing  upon  the  wages  paid  by  the 
employer ; — until,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed, 
in  one  parish  in  the  agricultural  county  of  Suffolk, 
wages  have  been  reduced  to  sixpence  per  day,  or  three 
shillings  per  week,  and  allowances,  making  up  the  in- 
come to  twenty-Jive  and  thirtij  shillings,  are  paid  out  of 
the  rates:*  I  cannot,  however,  mention  this  curious 
fact,  without  offering  one  explanation  of  it,  which 
has  perhaps  been  overlooked.  We  speak  of  it,  as  the 
effect  of  a  combination  among  the  farmers,  to  relieve 
themselves,  at  the  expence  of  the  payers  of  rates  gene- 
rally, from  a  part  of  the  wages  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business,  tliey  ought  to  have 
paid  to  the  labourers  whom  they  employ.     But,  al- 


*  This  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
3ii  of  March,  by  Mr.  FraiMand  Lewis. 
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though  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  parish,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  this 
arrangement  is  part  of  a  scheme  for  employing  and 
inaintaininga//the  labourers  in  the  parish.  In  some 
}>laces  this  is  effected,  by  leaving  the  labourers  ordi- 
narily employed  by  the  farmers  to  their  own  earnings, 
or  assisting  them  only  for  their  children,  and  wholly 
employing,  upon  parish  pay,  all  those  who  cannot 
obtain  work  from  the  farmers.  Here,  it  seems,  all 
the  labourers  are  quartered  upon  the  farmers,  who 
thus  employ  a  great  number  of  men  at  verv  low 
wages,  instead  of  hiring  that  which  they  want,  at 
the  ordinary  rate.  The  result,  as  to  the  burthen  upon 
the  Poors'  Rates,  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  the 
Siiffolk  mode  has  this  one  recommendation,  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  set  every  bodv  upon  useful  work ; 
but,  upon  the  balance,  it  is  to  be  condemned,  as  ex- 
tending and  perpetuating  the  mixture  of  relief  and 
wages.  It  familiarizes  every  labourer  with  parish  pay; 
and  it  deprives  the  industrious  and  skiltul  man  of  the 
superior  chance  which  he  has,  of  being  selected  and 
well  paid  by  a  discerning  master.* 

Without  laying  stress  upon  the  case  of  the  parish 
in  Suffolk,  which  is  probably  one  of  rare  occurrence, 
it  is  certain  that  in  parishes  in  which  there  are  houses 
or  any  other  assessable  property,  unconnected  with 
land,  a  combination  among  farmers  to  make  up  the 
wages  from  the  rates,  operates  with  great  injustice 
upon  those  who  pay  rates  but  employ  no  labourers. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  when  first  the  scale  of  relief, 
graduated  according  to  the  earnings  of  the  labourers 
and  the  size  of  the  family,  was  adopted  by  the  Magi- 
strates of  Berkshire,  it  was  proposed  to  accompany  it 


*  As  to  the  evils  of  putting  labourers  upon  the  farmers  for  em- 
ployment, see  Townsend,  p.  21 — 2. 

P 
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bv  a  regulation  fixing  the  viinimum  of  wages.*  Such 
a  regulation  is  objectionable  upon  all  general  princi- 
ples, and  altogether  inadmissible;  but  it  was,  perhaps, 
not  unnaturally  proposed,  when  it  was  determined  so 
largely  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  compensation, 
paid  by  the  farmer,  for  work  done  upon  his  farm. 

If,  according  to  the  suggestions  in  the  last  Section, 
an  extensive  system  of  public  works,  or  parochial  em- 
ployment were  to  be  adopted,  it  might  be  perhaps 
useful  to  fix,  by  authority  of  the  Magistrates,  not  the 
minimum  but  the  maximum  of  the  wages  to  be  given 
to  the  workmen.  This  maximum  would  naturally 
become  the  minimum  of  wages  for  private  employ. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  it  might  be  expedient 
to  enact,  that  parishes  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  give 
relief  to  any  person  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  wages  ; 
so  that  the  labourers  would  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  who  wholly  maintain  themselves,  and  those 
who  are  wholly  maintained  by  the  public.  This  pro- 
posal is  obviously  impracticable  at  present,  because 
while  there  is  a  redundant  supply  of  labourers,  it 
would  throw  all  the  fathers  of  families  upon  the  pa- 
rish, unless  a  separate  provision  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  children;  but,  with  that  qualification,  it 
may  be  highly  fit  to  be  adopted :  and  I  know  of 
nothing  more  likely  to  restore  to  the  wages  of  labour 
a  more  natural  character.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  raise 
them  to  what  are  sufficient  for  a  single  man,  and 


*  Eden,  I.  576. — This  proposition  "  was  rejected  by  a  consi- 
"  derable  majority."  The  scale  of  relief  rdopied  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  given  in  the  same  book,  with  some  remarks,  shewing  the 
extravagance  and  partiality  of  the  rates  allowed.  The  Committee 
seem  not  unreasonably  [p.  16.]  to  apprehend,  that  the  great  re- 
duction of  wages,  and  the  practice  of  adding  to  them  by  the  Poors' 
Bates,  may  suggest  the  revi^■al  of  the  laws  ior  regulating  wages. 
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would  have  at  least  a  tendency  towards  accommodat- 
ing them  to  the  wants  of  a  family  not  unusually  bur- 
thensome. 

I  should  not  think  it  beyond  hope,  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Committee's  suggestion  relative  to 
the  separate  maintenance  of  the  children,  with  a 
prohibition  of  the  partial  relief  of  able-bodied  poor, 
and  a  regulation  of  parochial  work,  we  might  put  an 
end  to  the  mixture  of  relief  with  wages,  and  do  some- 
thing towards  rendering  the  wages  more  adequate 
to  their  purpose. 


The  mode  and  degree  in  which  pauperism  is  en- 
creased,  and  the  comforts  of  the  lower  orders  dimi- 
nished, by  taxation,  are  points  of  curious  and  difficult 
enquiry.  When,  in  the  preceding  Section,  I  ascribed 
to  the  public  expenditure,  supported  by  taxation,  a 
tendency  rather  to  augment  than  lessen  the  collective 
wealth  of  the  nation,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  rapid  and  forced  circulation  of  pro- 
perty and  income,  which  occurs  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  is  unattended  with  injury  to  individuals.  I 
would  not  make  that  assertion,  even  of  the  most 
equal  system  of  taxation  which  can  be  imagined, — 
still  less  of  any  which  has  hitherto  been  devised. 
But  the  question  now  is,  whether  this  injury  falls 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  so  as  to  encrease  that  pro- 
portion of  them,  which  cannot  be  subsisted  without 
gratuitous  assistance.  Now,  although  a  large  pub- 
lic expenditure,  creating  an  encreased  demand  for 
labour,  operates  directly  in  favour  of  the  lower  orders, 
by  giving  additional  value  to  the  commodity  in  which, 
they  abound  and  deal ;  yet  the  profuseness  of  that 
expenditure,  and  still  more  the  process  of  taxation  by 
which  the  means  of  conducting  it  are  collected  in  the 
hands  of  Government,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
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tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of  those  articles  which 
are  necessary  to  support  their  power  of  labouring, 
and  even  their  lives.  The  question  therefore  is, 
whether  the  additional  compensation  which,  under 
an  encreased  demand,  the  labourers  obtain,  is  or  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  price 
of  necessaries,  l^lr.  Malt/ms  deems  '\i  _jrtain,  that 
but  for  an  artificial  interference,  the  wages  would 
rise  in  a  county  so  situated,  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
place  the  labourer  in  as  goq^  a  situation,  as  if  neither 
taxation  nor  the  encreased  demand  had  occurred.  He 
assuredly  does  not  under-rate  the  tendency  of  the 
supply  of  labourers  to  encrease  the  demand ;  but  he 
attributes  a  more  powerful  effect  to  the  expenditure 
in  encreasing  the  demand,  and  its  proportion  to  a 
growing  supply, — than  he  ascribes  to  the  expenditure 
and  taxation  in  raising  prices. 

I  doubt,  whether  even  under  what  would  be  styled 
a  state  of  encreasing  demand, — such,  for  instance, 
as  that  particular  period  to  which  Mr.  Malthus  refers, 
his  position  ought  to  be  received  without  much  quali- 
fication, because  the  encrease  scarcely  ever  is, — and 
certainly  in  that  period  was  not,— uninterruptedly, and 
in  all  its  branches,  progressive.  Great  occasional  fluc- 
tuations are  incident  to  all  great  exertions,  and  cer- 
tainlv  did  occur  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  so 
that  during  its  continuance  there  were  many  periods 
in  which,  the  demand  retrogading  on  different  points, 
wages  neither  did  preserve, — -nor  would  have  pre- 
served, if  there  had  been  no  Poor  Laws, — their  equal 
relation  to  the  necessaries  of  life :  since  the  rise  of 
prices  aKvays  occurs  more  rapidly,  and  disappears  more 
slowly,  than  the  advance  of  wages. 

It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
events — which  caused  "  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
"  population  of  the  country  to  encrease  at  a  more 
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■'  raj)id  rate  than  was  ever  experienced  before;"*  had 
at.  the  same  time  an  effect  in  encreasing  pauperism  ; — ■ 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  comparative  force  with 
\\h:ch  the  two  tendencies  operated. 

If  upon  the  partial  and  occasional  fluctuations  of 
this  improving  period,  the  number  of  paupers  was 
augmentedby  the  effects  of  taxation,  it  is  certain  that 
the  termination  of  the  war  produced  a  fluctuation  of 
the  same  nature,  but  infmitely  more  extensive; — - 
much  of  the  result  of  taxation  and  profuse  expen- 
diture remained,  with  less  of  the  counteracting  ten- 
dencies. The  lessened  demand  for  labourers,  and  the 
consequent  fall  in  wages,  have  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  fall  of  prices;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
measures  of  public  finance  have  tended  to  raise  those 
prices,  they  must  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of 
the  inadequacy  of  wages,  and  encrease  of  pauperism. 

Taxation,  moreover,  tends,  at  the  moment  of  un- 
favorable fluctuation,  to  the  encrease  of  poverty,  in 
the  class  immediately  above  the  labourer ;  at  such  a 
crisis,  the  direct  taxes,  and  the  encreased  price  of  con- 
sumable commodities,  operate  with  disproportionate 
violence  in  reducing  that  class  to  poverty,  and  dete- 
riorating the  condition  of  its  dependents;  many  of  the 
counteracting  tendencies  are  at  the  same  time  nearly 
dormant.  In  the  late  instance,  however,  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  which  occurred  at  the  same  period,  did  certainly 
mitigate  the  injurious  effects  of  the  decrease  of  demand 
which  occasioned  it. — There  is  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  system,  an  opposition  of  tendencies, 
of  continually  varying  force;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
denied,    that   at   this   moment,    or,    at   least,    very 


*  Malthus,  Additions,  p.  25ij. 
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recently,  the  effects  of  taxation  in  encreasing  pau- 
perism, have  been  more  apparent  than  those  of 
the  expenditure  in  augmenting  wealth.  I  think 
it  necessary  to  make  this  remark,  lest  what  I 
have  said  in  the  preceding  Section  should  be  con- 
strued as  denying  altogether  the  unfavourable  opera- 
tion of  taxes  upon  the  poor.  But  it  would  be  very 
erroneously  concluded,  that  a  reduction  of  the  public 
expenditure  and  a  repeal  of  taxes,  would  now  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  paupers :  it  is  probable  that  the 
procedure  would  have  a  contrary  effect ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  taxes  would  work  very  slowly  indeed  in  lower- 
ing prices,  while  the  alteration  of  the  course  in  which 
their  produce  is  now  expended,  would  deprive,  with 
injurious  rapidity,  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  sources 
of  income, which  would  not,  with  equal  speed,  be  com- 
pensated to  them,  or  transferred  to  other  hands. 


Among  the  means,  by  which  to  remedy  the  evil 
actually  experienced  by  a  redundant  population,  emi- 
gration has  naturally  been  mentioned  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that,  as  a  temporary  resource,  it 
might  be  very  useful  as  well  to  the  whole  nation  as  to 
individuals.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the 
State  is  now  in  a  condition  to  say  to  the  People,  "  you 
"  cannot  be  fed  within  your  own  country,  and  there- 
"  fore  some  of  you  must  necessarily  depart."  In  the 
remarks  which  I  have  incidentally  made  upon  the 
disproportion  which  must  frequently  occur  between 
population  and  employment,  1  have  but  slightly  no- 
ticed Mr.  Malthiss  doctrine,  as  to  the  tendency  of 
thfe  population  to  encrease  beyond  Xhtfood  raised  for 
their  support:  nor  shall  I  now  advert  to  it  farther  than 
to  observe,  that  the  existence,  at  any  particular  period, 
of  a  population  excessive  as  compared  with  the  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  food  in  exchange  for  labour. 
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IOCS  not  prove  that  the  population  is  excessive  as 
compared  with  the  food,  which  is,  or  might  be,  raised 
for  the  whole  people:  now,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the 
large  tracts  of  land  which  still  remain  uncultivated, 
I  think,  that  their  existence  takes  away  our  right  to 
ado[)t  the  possibility  of  emigration,  as  a  reason  for 
withholding  support  from  the  people.  It  may  be 
true,  that  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  people  of  the  world 
spread  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  here  and  there, 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  they  found  it  pos- 
sible or  easy  to  obtain  subsistence;  but  in  the  state 
of  society  in  which  we  live,  and  now  that  national 
divisions  are  marked  by  strong  local  barriers,  that 
continual  separation  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
our  character  as  an  individual  state.  We  may  fairly 
give  encouragement  to  emigration,  but  we  cannot 
justly  prescribe  it,  until  the  surface  of  our  country 
shall  have  become  demonstrably  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  people,  who  are  willing  for  that  purpose  to 
bestow  their  labour  upon  it.* 


*  See  some  pertinent  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  George  Glover  to  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  p.  8 — Q. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


0/  the  relief  of  the  Sick,  ^ged,  and  Impotent. 

If  the  Poor  Laws  were  altogether  abolished,  it  is 
probable  that  cases  of  distress  arising  from  sickness, 
great  age,  or  natural  infirmity,  would  be  effectually 
relieved  by  private  benevolence,  and  in  some  degree, 
by  the  relations  of  the  distressed  person.  Never- 
theless, as  these  are  cases  which  naturally  excite  com- 
passion, it  is  not  surprising  that  persons  very  desirous 
of  cutting  off  other  branches  of  the  system  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  preserve  this  one.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  this  head  of  relief,  there  are  several  pecu- 
liarities, very  distinguishable,  and  justifying  various 
modes  of  treatment. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  Poor  Laws  are 
condemned,  if  pushed  to  the  fullest  extent,  would 
militate  against  the  syxtemalic  rmdertahing  to  alle- 
viate any  of  the  sufferings  incident  to  human  na- 
ture ;  first,  because  those  sufferings  are  among  fcj^ 
means  by  which  the  excessive  population  is  checked; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  is  deemed  unjust  to  tax 
property  for  the  supply  of  necessities,  which  ought 
either  to  have  been  provided  against  by  the  suf- 
ferer, or  to  be  relieved  by  his  natural  relations  ;  and 
thirdly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  tendency  of  all  syste- 
matic assistance  to  discourage  foresight  and  industry. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  any  proposition 
will  be  made  for  acting  to  the  extremity  of  these 
principles ;  or  that  any  thing  will  be  attempted  at 
present  beyond  the  prevention  of  abuse. 
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■  The  casual  and  temporary  sickness  of  an  able-bo- 
died man  is  in  fact  an  essentially  different  case  from 
that  of  a  temporary  deprivation  of  work.  The  dis- 
tress is,  on  tlie  one  hand,  more  pitiable,  inasmuch  as 
it  cannot  be  removed  by  any  possible  exertion,  not 
even  by  the  emigration  of  the  sufferer;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  less  necessarily  calls  for  relief,  because 
it  is  much  more  susceptible  of  previous  provision. 

The  loss  of  usual  earnings,  however,  is  not  the 
only  consequence  of  sickness ;  medical  assistance  and 
medicines,  which  would  otherwise  bring  a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  labourer,  may  certainly  be  supplied 
without  any  ill  effect.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is 
not  very  important  w  hether  we  make  any  new  pro- 
vision or  not;  as  long  as  any  Poor  Laws  continue, 
this  application  of  them  cannot  be  productive  of  evil ; 
on  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  them  is  more  likely  to 
be  fully  and  even  advantageously  replaced  by  private 
charity. 

Generally  speaking,  the  illness  of  the  wife  or  child 
would  not  deprive  the  family  of  any  part  of  its  in- 
come; where,  however,  there  have  been  habitual 
earnings  by  the  wife,  a  pecuniary  allowance  would  be 
equally  proper  in  her  case  as  in  that  of  the  husband. 
A  sick  child,  of  whatever  age,  dependent  upon  the  pa- 
rent, might  assuredly  have  medical  aid, — the  question 
of  its  maintenance  would  depend  upon  the  decision 
adopted  as  to  the  maintenance  of  children  generally. 

Some  distinction  however  mny  be  made  in  favor  of 
children,  afflicted  from  birth  or  infancy,  with  any 
lastmg  infirmity.  Adults  permanently  disabled  by 
any  accident  or  severe  illness,  have  a  no  less  forcible 
claim  upon  our  compassion;  and  though  something 
might  possibly  be  said  in  point  of  principle  against  tak- 
ing the  burden  of  such  persons  from  their  natural  re- 
O 
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lations,  it  will  probably  be  thoiigbt  inexpedient  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law  with  respect 
to  them,' of  which  indeed,  the  ill  consequence  cannot 
be  material. 

Mr.  Davison,  though  unfriendly  to  the  Poor  Laws 
in  general,  andunwilhng  to  admit  of  systematic  relief 
in  occasional  illness,  regards  a  regular  allowance  to  the 
aged  as  grounded  in  "  a  spirit  of  Christian  kindness," 
and  as  a"  record  of  charity  by  law,  which,  he  trusts, 
"  will  be  preserved  as  a  fragment  of  English  history 
"  wherever  the  succession  of  our  constitution  or  reli- 
"  gion  shall  go."*     Perhaps  the  opinion  is  as  highly 
wrought  as  the  passage  ; — a  worn  out  labourer  is  un- 
questionably an  object  of  laudable  compassion;  but  if, 
in  reforming  the  Poor  Laws,  we  wish  to  inculcate  a 
lesson  of  prudence,  and  to  confine  their  operation  to 
rases  of  distress,  too  contingent  or  extensive  to  have 
been  prevented  by  the  individual,  or  alleviated  by  pri- 
vate benevolence,  we  shall  probably  not  find  this  case 
among  them.     Of  all  the  cases  which  fall  under  the 
Poor  Laws,  it  is  that  which  is  most  easily  averted  by 
the  providence  of  the  sufferer.     Participating  there- 
fore in  many  of  Mr.  Davison  s  feelings  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  concur  in  the  commendation  which  he 
has  besiowed  upon  this  part  of  the  code,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others,  which  are   in  my  opinion  equally 
directed  to  the  relief  of  misfortunes,  "  extreme  and 
"  guiltless."     Indeed  if  it  be  our  object  to  discourage, 
and  ultimately  to  frustrate,  reliance  upon  parochial 
relief,  it  seems  unadvisable  to  make  it  the  object  of 
expectation  to  every  man  who  looks  forward  to  a  good 
old  age. 

Widows,  with  young  children,  have  claims  at  least 
*  P.  95. 
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equal  to  those  of  old  men.  They  are  in  many  cases 
nearly  as  helpless,  and  the  provision  for  them  out  of 
jirevious  earnings,  besides  being,  from  its  greater  un- 
certainty, rather  more  difficult,  niList  have  been  made, 
not  by  them,  but  by  those  upon  whom  they  were 
dependant.  Those,  however,  who  think  that  an  im- 
provident marriage  ought  to  be  severely  visited  upon 
its  victims,  may  hold,  that  the  widow,  not  being  en- 
tirely faultless,  is  even  more  equitably  exposed  to  the 
visitation  than  the  children. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  the  case  of 
tb.e  widow  from  that  of  her  children  ;  theij  will  neces- 
barily  be  treated  according  to  the  decision  which  may 
be  formed  upon  the  cases  of  children  in  general ;  if 
the  mother  have  strength  or  skill  sufficient  to  main- 
tain her  by  any  kind  of  work,  she  will  come  under  the 
provisions  which  may  be  made  with  respect  to  work; 
if  helpless,  she  may  safely  be  relieved  as  long  as  any 
part  of  the  Poor  Laws  remain. 

Of  orphans,  deprived  in  early  age  of  both  parents, 
it  may  surely  be  said,  that,  until  we  shall  have  found 
it  advisable  and  possible  to  abandon  systematic  relief 
in  every  shape,  we  may  continue  to  maintain  them 
at  the  public  expence.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  case 
also,  great  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  individual 
benevolence,  operating  through  the  medium  of  volun- 
tary public  institutions;  but  if  we  were  to  act, 
throughout,  upon  that  conviction,  we  should  neces- 
sarily commence  our  denial  of  assistance,  in  those 
instances  precisely  in  which  it  is  most  natural  and 
least  dangerous  to  grant  it.  High  moral  considera- 
tions induce  us  to  commence  our  retrenchments  with 
those  who  are  least  deserving  of  our  bounty,  although 
a  greater  saving  might  appear  to  be  effected,  by  first 
abandoning  those  whom  others  are  likely  to  com- 
passionate. Upon  these  grounds,  I  presume,  no  alte- 
Q2 
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ration  in  principle  will  be  proposed  as  to  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  helpless,  or  aged ;  though  some  regulations 
may  be  necessary  for  preventing  abuses  in  the  admi- 
nistration. 


I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  (though 
not  in  the  proper  place),  that  in  the  parishes  in  ■which 
employment  has  been  largely  provided  for  Men,  there 
has  been  a  great  deficiency  of  employment  for  Women; 
when  a  father  and  son  have  been  set  to  work  upon  the 
roads,  a  daughter  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age 
has  only  been  relieved  by  a  weekly  allowance,  with  the 
younger  children.  Perhaps  the  difference  has  in  part 
arisen  from  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  work  for 
females  which  shall  not  interfere  with  independant  in- 
dustry. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  diffiulty 
can  be  removed.  Perhaps  if  female  working  schools 
are  extensively  adopted,  means  may  be  found  for  em- 
ploying the  young  unmarried  women  in  the  superin- 
tendence and  instruction  of  the  children.  They  might 
also  be  connected  with  the  care  of  the  sick  and  impo- 
tent Poor ;  and  I  cannot  help  suggesting  here,  that 
both  they  and  the  children  might  be  engaged  in  these 
institutions,  in  preparing  warm  clothing,  which,  with 
some  assistance  from  private  charity,  might  be  retailed 
to  the  Poor  at  a  cheap  rate,  whereby  they  would  be 
in  effect  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  charge  of  their 
families,  they  would  not,  in  any  invidious  or  injurious 
sense,  be  paupers. 
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SECTION  IX. 


Of  miscellaneous  regulations  concei'niiig  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Relief. 

It  was  said  in  a  former  Section,  that  more  than  due 
stress  was  usually  laid  upon  the  effects  of  careless  or 
unskilful  administration  of  the  law,  in  raising  the 
amount  of  the  assessments.  And  in  subsequent  Sec- 
tions it  has  been  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  pressure 
upon  property  will  probably  retain  nearly  its  present 
severity,  as  long  as  the  claim  to  parochial  relief  rests 
upon  the  principles  which  now  govern  it,  under  a 
mixed  title  of  law  and  practice.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
undeniable,  that  the  present  course  of  administration 
is  void  of  much  of  the  inducement  to  economical 
management,  and  of  the  power  of  discrimination 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  which  seem  properly 
to  belong  to  our  system, — which  do  now  exist  in 
Scotland, — and  which  may  be  preserved  without 
abandoning  the  principles  of  relief. 

The  Commons'  Committee  "  ascribe  chiefly  to  the 
*'  different  mode  in  which  relief  has  been  adminis- 
"  tered,"  "  the  result,  so  different,  of  laws  in  England 
"  and  Scotland,  in  principle  nearly  the  same :"  *  and 
it  is  apparently  with  the  view  of  assimilating  in  some 
degree  our  practice  to  that  of  Scotland,  that  they  pro- 
pose to  establish  and  invest  with  enlarged  powers 
Select  Festries,  composed  of  the  minister,  parish  of- 
ficers, and  a  limited  number  of  substantial   house- 
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holders,  elected  by  the  general  vestry  but  approved 
by  the  Justices.  These  vestries,  are  to  supersede, 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  gene- 
ral vestries  or  parish  meetings, — to  take  much  of  the 
ordinary  duty  of  the  Overseer, — and  to  stand  between 
the  officer  and  the  Magistrates,  so  far  as  that  no  or- 
der of  relief  is  to  be  made  by  a  Magistrate,  "  except 
"  i  a  cases  of  urgent  necessity,*  until  reference  has  been 
"  made  to  such  select  vestry :"  nor  is  an  order  to  be 
made,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  vestry,  except  by 
"  ttvo  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  Petty  Sessions 
"  assembled." 

In  populous  parishes,  where  the  substantial  house- 
holders are  numerous,  it  will  probably  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  take  the  management  of  parochial  concerns 
from  a  body  so  susceptible  of  faction  and  turbulence 
as  a  great  parish  meeting  ;f  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may,  in  all  parishes,  be  desirable  to  obtain  the  services 
of  the  landholders,  the  minister,  and  other  respect- 
able persons,  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  instead 
of  leaving  it  altogether  to  the  Overseers;  but  I  can- 
not help  doubting  of  the  general  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure, especially  in  the  latter  point  of  view ;  because 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in  a  great  many  country 
parishes  the  general  administration  is  in  fact  now  con- 
ducted by  the  minister  and  principal  farmers,  and 
occasionally  tradesmen,  and  that  the  number  of  these 
will  not  in  general  admit  of  a  selection ; — so  that  in 
perhaps  the  majority  of  country  parishes,  no  material 
change  would  be  wrought  in  the  parochial  consti- 
tution. 


*  P.  22. 

f  It  is  also  proposed  by  one  of  the  bills  introduced  by  Mr. 
Slurges  Bourne,  to  regulate  the  right  of  voting  in  the  general 
Vestry,  according  to  the  property  assessed.  See  Mr.  Whithread 
on  this  subject.  Pari.  Deb.  viii.  895 — 7. 
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I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  carry  this 
?uggestion  into  effect  according  to  its  spirit,  the 
Magistrates'  power  should  be  Hmited,  as  to  every 
parish  in  which  the  vestry  is  composed  of  persons, 
sufficient  in  property  and  situation,  whether  that  ves- 
try be  general  or  select.  All  such  vestries  may  be 
expected  to  have  that  "  acquaintance  with  the  situa- 
"  tion,  character,  and  habits  of  the  applicants,"  upon 
which  the  Committee  place  a  reliance,  but  of  which, 
in  agricultural  parishes,  they  appear  to  me  in  some 
degree  to  over-rate  the  deficiency.  If  indeed  it  will 
be  chiefly  in  the  larger  parishes,  situate  in  populous 
towns,  that  the  selection  of  vestries  will  be  practi- 
cable, it  is  in  these  also  that  it  will  be  useful ;  be- 
cause it  is  in  such  parishes  principally,  perhaps  only, 
that  extensive  impositions  can  be  practised  by  the 
Poor.  The  number  of  a  man's  children,  his  earn- 
ings, and  the  period  for  which  he  has  been  out  of  work, 
must  be  easily  ascertained  in  country  parishes  by 
Overseers  and  Vestries. 

Character  and  conduct,  though  known  to  be  bad, 
would  not,  under  the  present  system,  destroy  a  claim 
to  relief;  the  necessity  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish 
it.  But  when  a  principle  is  introduced,  of  referring  to 
the  means  which  a  claimant  has  had  of  preventing 
the  necessity  upon  which  he  founds  his  claim,  "  a 
"  discriminating  power  may  be  exercised  with  the 
"  greatest  justice;"*  and  an  acquaintance  with  cha- 
racter, and  a  skilfulness  in  detecting  fraud,  will  be 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Select  Vestries  and  per- 
manent Overseers  will  be  respectively  very  useful  for 
these  purposes.  In  furtherance  of  this  principle,  a 
very  important  provision  has  been  introduced  into  the 
new  bill,  whereby  the  Vestries  and  Magistrates  are 
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required,  in  each  case,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  poor  person  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  distinguish,  in  the 
relief  to  be  granted,  between  the  industrious  and  de- 
serving, and  the  idle,  extravagant,  or  profligate  poor. 

Neither  the  report  nor  the  bill  points  out  the  course 
or  degree  of  the  rigour  with  which  an  applicant  is 
to  be  treated,  whose  character  and  conduct  shall 
have  been  bad; — except  in  providing,  that  in  certain 
cases  money  should  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan  only, 
to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended for  those  "  who  are  in  present  want,  from 
"  having  squandered  away  earnings  that  would  have 
"  afforded  ample  means  for  the  support  of  a  family."* 

It  is  certain  that  the  familiarity  with  parish  relief, 
which  has  destroyed  the  shame  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  character  of  a  pauper,  has  greatly  re- 
moved the  inducement  to  lay  by  the  excess  of  sum- 
mer wages,  as  a  provision  for  the  winter  season, 
when  employment  is  more  scarce.  The  proposed 
enactment  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  a  man, 
who  has  neglected  this  provision,  of  relief  in  the 
time  of  need;  but  it  takes  a  precaution  against  his 
pursuing,  in  a  second  year,  the  same  course  of  extra- 
vagance and  dependance.  It  obliges  him  to  make  up 
in  the  succeeding  season  for  his  neglect  in  the  former: 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  a  iew  examples  of  this  kind 
in  a  parish,  will  create  a  necessity  of  frugal  habits, 
which  will  day  b\  day  decrease  the  number  of  those 
applicants,  whose  distress  has  arisen  from  their  own 
extravagance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  operation  of  this  enact- 
*  Report,  p.  23. 
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ment  would  be  extended  also  to  those,  who  may  have 
manifestly  neglected  the  means  of  earning  a  suf- 
ficiency. In  such  an  application  of  this  restrictive 
clause,  much  caution  would  undoubtcdlv  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  injustice  or  partiality;  and 
it  is  therefore  fitly  intended,  that  the  condition  of 
repayment  should  not  be  imposed  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  magistracv. 


It  may  be  advisable,  without  any  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  Vestries,  to  restrict  the  juris- 
diction of  Magistrates.  By  the  Law  as  it  stood  for 
nearly  a  century,*  no  Justice  could  make  an  order 
for  the  relief  of  any  poor  person,  in  a  parish  pro- 
vided with  a  ivorkhouse,  except  upon  the  condition 
of  going  into  the  workhouse.  Tlie  alteration  which 
took  place  during  the  scarcity  of  1795,t  gave  a 
power  of  relieving  "  industrious  poor  persons  at 
"  their  own  homes," — upon  a  "  special  cause"  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  order, — for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  month.     By  a  very  modern  statute,;};  the  order 


*  Act  9.  Geo.  1.  c.  7. 

f  36  Geo.  3.  c.  23.  It  is  entitled  an  Act  to  amend  so  much  of 
the  Act  of  9  Geo.  I.  "  as  prevents  the  distributing  occasional  re- 
"  lief  to  poor  persons  at  their  own  houses,  under  certain  circum- 
"  stances,  and  in  certain  cases." 

X  55  Geo.  3.  c.  137.  sect.  3  and  4.  This  Act,  after  reciting 
the  power  given  by  36  Geo.  3,  allowing  relief  to  be  given  10 
"  industrious  poor  persons,  at  their  hornet,"  empowers  Justices  to 
"  order  collection  and  relief  to  be  paid  to  any  poor  person  or  per- 
"  sons  at  his,  her,  or  their  home  or  homes,  house  or  houses;"— 
with  a  proviso,  that  the  sum  so  ordered  shall  not  exceed,  for  each 
such  poor  person,  the  sum  of  three  sfiillings  per  week,  or  threo- 
fourths  of  the  average  weekly  expence  which  shall  be  usually  paid 
by  the  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  each  person  in  the  work- 
house.— Perhaps  it  is  by  rather  a  forced  construction  of  this  clause. 
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was  made  valid  for  three  months  in  the  first  Instance, 
and  renewable  for  six  months;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  limitation  was  imposed  upon  the  rate  of  allowance. 

I  would  suggest,  that  no  order  of  relief,  issued  by 
one  Justice  only,  should  authorise  the  grant  of  more 
than  the  limited  weekly  rate  per  head,  whether  there 
be  a  workhouse  in  the  parish  or  not; — that  none 
should  have  effect  for  more  than  fourteen  days;  or, 
at  most,  until  a  Petty  Sessions  shall  be  holden  within 
the  division ;  and  should  not  be  renewable  except 
by  two  or  more  Justices  in  such  Sessions  assembled. 

This  provision,  if  coupled  with  another,  also  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee, — and  which  in  fact  is  now 
the  Law, — that  the  order  "  should  state  the  grounds 
"  upon  which  the  adjudication  is  made," — would 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  heedless  levity  of  an 
individual  Magistrate  in  ordering  relief,  and  give 
something  more  of  solemnity  and  precision  to  the 
proceeding.  The  statement  of  "  the  grounds," 
must  be  as  specific  as  possible  ;  and  to  promote  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  preparation  of  accounts 
and  returns,  it  might  be  enacted  that  all  relief,  whe- 
ther given  by  the  parish  voluntarily,  or  under  a  Jus- 
tice's order,  should  be  classed  according  to  prescribed 
heads;  oi  w\\v:\\  the  miscellaneous  should  be  as  little 
comprehensive  as  possible.  No  order  should  be  valid 
which  does  not  specify  the  relief  as  belonging  to  one 
of  the  prescribed  heads  ;  nor  should  the  Overseers' 
accounts  be  passed  by  the  Justices,*  unless  framed 
according;  to  a  similar  classification. 


that  il  is  extended  to  sanction  an  order,  allowing  three  shillings 
per  week  for  each  child  of  «n  industrious,  poor  person,  and  con- 
tinually renewed  so  as  to  be  in  effect  permanent. 

*  Under  the  Art  50  Geo.  3.  c.  40;  which,  it  is  feared,  is  not 
at  present  executed  with  sufficient  attention  on  the  part  of  the 

Magistrates. 
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Mr.  Bournes  bill  proposes,  that  the  order  of  one 
Justice  should  be  required  to  state  an  emergency,  and 
should  be  in  force  only  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
^  estry. 


The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  for  empowering 
parishes  to  appoint  a  permanent  or  assistant  Over- 
seer,* will  probably  be  adopted.  This  power  of  ap- 
pointment may  be  used  in  two  ways  ; — in  some  places, 
where  the  housekeepers  are  either  too  few,  or  too 
fully  occupied,  to  furnish  a  succession  of  competent 
Overseers,  such  a  person  may  be  employed,  at  a  com- 
petent salary,  to  execute  generally  the  duties  of  Over- 
seer, subject  of  course  to  the  Vestry,  whether  as  to 
the  collection  of  rates,  or  the  administration  of  relief. 
In  other  parishes,  the  power  may  very  beneficially  be 
employed  for  inducing  gentlemen  of  a  superior  class, 
whose  dispositions  would  lead  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  administration,  were  they  not  deterred  by 
a  repugnance  to  some  of  the  more  troublesome  duties 
of  a  parish  officer,  or  by  the  necessity  of  long  absences 
from  the  parish.  With  a  well-chosen  assistant,  com- 
petent at  times  to  undertake  the  whole  management, 
a  gentleman  of  this  description  might  be  as  useful  in 
the  office  of  Overseer  as  in  that  of  Justice. 


It  is  reasonably  to  be  hoped  that  these  regulations, 
and  the  report  upon  which  they  are  founded,  will 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  correcting  abuses  of  ad- 
ministration. The  introduction  of  a  principle  of 
discrimination,  as  to  the  causes  of  distress,  is  new  as 
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well  to  the  Law  as  to  the  practice;  I  believe  ttat 
the  authors  of  the  measures  now  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment, look  to  the  judicious  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, as  the  chief  instrument  of  reform,  by  which 
the  vicious  and  the  profligate  will  be  excluded,  from 
the  relief  iutended  for  the  industrious. 

Some  diminution  of  expence  tnay  be  effected  by  this 
discrimination,  but  the  great  branches  of  expenditure 
will  nevertheless  remain  imtouched;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  one  respect,  the  very  principle  of  dis- 
crimination may  liave  a  tendency  to  counteract  one  of 
the  principles  upon  whicli  we  propose  to  narrow  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Laws.  That  operation  has  been 
extended,  by  the  disappearance  of  that  feeling  of  shame 
which  attached  to  the  character  of  a  pauper,  and  one 
great  object  with  every  reformer  of  the  Poor  Laws 
is,  to  re-animate  this  feelmg,  so  as  to  create  in  a  la- 
bouring man  an  abhorrence  of  parish  relief  as  of 
misery  and  disgrace.  But  the  tendency  of  what  we 
now  propose,  is  to  exalt  parochial  dependence  into  an 
honorable  distinction ;  parochial  pay,  in  a  well-order- 
ed parish,  will  be  a  proof  of  n;eritj  rather  than  a 
badge  of  shame. 

Now  I,  who  venture  to  justify  the  principle  of  th.e 
Poor  Laws,  might  consistently  defend  a  proposal  by 
which  the  relief  which  they  afl^brd  is  thus  highly 
sanctioned ;  but  those,  who,  condemning  the  Laws 
altogether,  wish  to  bring  them  into  utter  disre- 
pute and  disuse,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  an 
amendment  which  gives  their  operation  a  more  amia- 
ble character.  And  they  will  greatly  deceive  them- 
selves, if  they  imagine,  that  the  mere  exclusion  of 
the  profligate  paupers,  will  eft^cct  any  material  dimi- 
nution in  the  burthen  of  Poors'  Kates, — while  wages, 
and  the  demand  for  labourers,  continue  at  the  pre- 
sent scale. 
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Such  are  the  opposing  difficulties  of  this  extensive 
Subject  !  They  will  dishearten  one  who  has  persuaded 
himself  that  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  disentangle 
our  political  constitution  from  a  system  of  Poor  Laws. 
Jkit  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  hope  that 
I'ariiament  will  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  for  introducing  a  discriminating  principle  into 
the  administration  of  the  code,  without  being  deter- 
red by  the  apprehension,  that  by  reforming  they  may 
more  firmly  establish  an  impolitic  system. 
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SECTION  X. 


Of  schemes  for  preventing  want,    by  contributions 
from  the  Poor  themselves. 


In  proposing  either  to  supersede  or  to  reform  the 
Poor  Laws,  it  is  not  less  our  duty  than  our  interest, 
to  give  to  the  lower  classes,  every  possible  encourage- 
ment and  facility  towards  averting  indigence  by  their 
own  industry  and  frugality.  With  this  view  many 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  inducing  or  compelling 
the  poor  to  contribute,  in  their  days  of  comparative 
prosperity,  to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  which  at 
other  times  befal  them. 

In  these  plans  there  are  great  varieties;  sOme  projec- 
tors are  merely  for  inciting  the  people  to  frugality,  and 
securing  to  them  their  hoards,  expecting  thereby  to 
make  them  independent  of  the  public,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally to  supersede  parochial  relief; — others  are  for  exact- 
ing contributions,  by  compulsory  enactments,  or  for 
making  them  necessary,  by  withholding  relief; — some 
would  connect,  in  various  ways,  the  parochial  allow- 
ance with  the  private  subscription, — and  each  of  these 
schemes  has  these  further  varieties, — between  those 
which  proceed  upon  the  principleof  mutual  insurances, 
and  those  in  which  each  man  has  the  disposition  of 
his  own  savings,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Among  these  schemes,  that  of  a  deposit,  voluntary 
as  to  amount  and  period,  and  applicable  to  the  single 
benefit  of  the  depositor,  has  been  ^ivoured  by  high 
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authority,*  and  has  received  protection  from-|-  Parlia- 
ment.    It  merits  therefore  the  first  consideration. 

If  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  Saving 
Banks,  it  is  because  they  are  obvious  and  acknow- 
ledged. Among  these  I  am  inclined  to  lay  the  greater 
stress  upon  their  effects  in  familiarizing  to  the  people 
habits  of  providence,  which,  under  whatever  form, 
cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  both  to  them  and  to  the 
State.  But  looking  to  these  institutions  as  the  means 
of  superseding  the  Poor  Laws.  I  am  apprehensive 
that  their  efficacy  has  been  in  some  degree  over-rated. 
Mr.  Malthis  thinks,  that  "  in  a  natural  state  of 
"  society,  such  institutions,  with  the  aid  of  private 
"  charity  well  directed,  would  probably  be  all  the 
"  means  necessary  to  produce  the  best  practicable 
"  effects ;"  but,  "  in  the  present  state  of  things  in 
*'  this  country," — "  the  problem  how  to  support 
*'  those  who  are  in  want  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
"  continually  to  encrease  the  proportion  which  they 
"  bear  to  the  whole  society,  will  still  remain  to  be 
^'  solved," — all  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  "  if 
*'  any  plan  should  be  adopted  either  of  gradually  abo- 
"  lishing  or  gradually  reducing  and  fixing  the  amount 
"  of  the  Poors'  Rates,  Saving  Banks  will  essentially 
*'  assist  it." 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  to  be  asked 
whether  these  deposit  Banks  furnish  this  assistance 
in  the  most  efficacious  mode;  whether  they  tend  to 
introduce,  by  the  most  gradual  and  easy  operation, 
among  "  a  body  of  poor  habitually  dependant  upon 
"  public  funds,"  not  only  the  habits  of  reliance  upon 
their  owti  exertions,  but  a  rational  confidence  that 
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they  will  not  be  disappointed :  and,  whether  this 
banking  system  will  accomplish,  together  with  the 
amelioration  of  the  habits  ot"  the  poor,  the  quickest 
and  most  effectual  reduction  of  the  burthen  upon 
property.  With  a  view  to  these  questions,  we  should 
ask, — what  parts  of  the  Poor  Laws  would  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  Saving  Banks  enable  us  to  repeal  ? 

Now,  if,  regarding  Saving  Banks  with  a  view  to 
these  objects,  we  attribute  to  them  great  efficiency, 
we  must  assume  that  each  individual  could,  by  his 
proper  frugality  and  prudence,  "  provide  against"  the 
"  contingencies,"  from  which  we  are  willing  that  he 
should  be  relieved,  independently  of  private  charity. 
All  the  cases  of  want  which  have  been  enumerated, — 
helplessness,  infancy,  age,  sickness,  large  families,  and 
want  of  employment, — must  either  be  advisedly 
abandoned,  or  deemed  to  be  susceptible  of  preven- 
tion by  the  individual  sufferer,  or  by  those  upon 
whom  he  is  naturally  dependent.  For  it  is  essential 
to  the  system  of  Saving  Banks,  and  to  Mr.  Malthuss 
argument  in  their  favor,  that  "  each  individual  should 
"  have  the  full  and  entire  benefit  of  his  own  industry 
"  and  prudence;"*  or  as  Mr.  Davison  expresses  it, 
"  every  man  shoidd  save  for  himself." ■\  I  own  that 
I  have  never  vmderstood  the  reasoning  upon  which 
this  position  is  applied,  even  to  that  which  Mr.  Mal- 
ihus  styles  "  a  natural  state  of  society;"  or  why  we 
are  to  exclude  from  among  the  poor,  that  principle 
provision  against  contingencies  by  association  for  7nu~ 
tual  support,  in  which  thousands  in  the  middling 
classes  find  the  only  method  of  providing  for  a  de- 
pendent family.  Mr.  Malthas  indeed,  in  adopting 
the   plan   of  individual  saving,  appears  to  be, — as 
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a  mathematician  necessarily  must  be,  sensible  of  the 
superior  efficacy  of  collective  contribution,  and  will- 
ing for  that  very  reason  to  avoid  it. 

But  though  Mr.  Malihms  opinions,  as  applied  to 
a  v\'holesome  state  of  society,  were  coi-rect,  yet,  in  the 
present  state  of  England,  the  transition  from  the 
ahnost  universal  dependence  upon  others  which  now 
prevails,  to  an  entire  reliance  of  each  man  upon  himself, 
would  be  too  rapid  and  violent.  He  requires  from  every 
man  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  frugality  in  the 
liighest  possible  degree,  in  order  to  guard  against 
contingencies  which  may  never  befall  him  ;  whereas 
a  practice  of  those  difficult  virtues,  much  less  incon- 
sistent with  prevalent  habits,  would,  upon  a  principle 
of  mutual  assurance,  accomplish  the  same  end. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  in  noticing  the  grounds 
of  relief,  that  some  of  them  are,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, susceptible  of  previous  provision  ;  but  among 
these,  there  are  few  which  can  be  pi'ovided  for, 
by  any  accumulation  in  a  Saving  Bank,  which  a 
labourer  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make.  The 
}  outh  who  feels  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own 
health  and  strength,  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to 
be  overtaken  with  sickness  in  his  middle  age,  and  still 
more  likely  to  be  disabled  by  bodily  accidents.  Should 
his  confidence  induce  him  to  prefer  accumulation  to 
insurance,  the  sum  which  he  has  placed  in  the  Saving 
Bank  will,  perhaps,  carry  him  through  one  occasional 
illness,  or  broken  limb;  it  is  then  entirely  exhausted, 
he  must  begin  a  new  account,  and  can  derive  no  fur- 
ther benefit  until  he  has  for  a  second  time  accumu- 
lated a  sufficient  fund.  The  same  amount  of  saving, 
which,  in  a  fund  of  deposit  only,  will  not  until  after 
five  years'  accumulation,  produce  a  competent  weekly 
allowance  for  an  illness  of  three  months,  and  will 
then  throw  the  individual  upon  the  parish ; — will,  if 
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applied  upon  the  principle  of  insurance,  secure  him  a 
similar  allowance,  for  each  illness,  of  whatever  dura- 
tion, that  may  occur  almost  from  the  period  of  his 
admission.  It  is  true,  that  if  a  man  be  very  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  illness  or  accident,  the  Saving  Bank 
will  have  been,  for  him,  the  most  profitable  specu- 
lation;— although,  all  chances  considered,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  that,  even  if  there  were  no 
Poor  Laws,  the  other  mode  would  for  him  be  the 
best.  But  if  our  Poor  Laws,  or  that  part  of  therft 
which  entitles  a  sick  man  to  relief,  remain  unrepealed, 
this  individual  profit  will  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
public.  Not  only  will  one  man  gain  that,  which  the 
parish  pays  to  another,-  but  the  same  man,  according 
to  the  various  periods  in  which  disorders  or  accidents 
occur,  may  be  for  half  of  his  time  a  pauper,  and  for 
the  other  half  an  accumulator  of  property. — Old  age 
is  a  contingency  susceptible  of  a  certain  and  easy 
provision.  In  this  case,  if  a  man  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  incapacity  without  much  previous  illness,  that 
which  he  has  accumulated  in  a  Saving  Bank  may 
afFord  him  an  ample  provision  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  but  if  he  has  had  much  disease,  or  has  met 
with  many  accidents, — or  if  he  fails  early,  and  lingers 
long,  he  too  falls  upon  the  parish. 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  provident 
among  the  poor,  should,  as  Mr.  Darison  says,  have 
"  trampled  under  foot"  his  favourite  axiom,  that  each 
man  should  save  for  himself?  Is  it  not  rather  a  proof, 
of  that  acute  perception  of  his  own  true  interest, 
which  almost  every  created  being  is  found  to  possess? 
And  shall  we,  for  the  sake  of  a  seemly  maxim,  turn 
him  from  the  path  which  his  own  good  sense  has 
pointed  out  to  him  ? 

Until  a  man  has,  by  a  sure  and  accustomed  method 
provided  for  sickness  and  old  age,  he  ought  not  to 
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think  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  uncertain  or 
distant  purposes.  This  forbearance  he  owes,  not 
less  to  his  country  than  to  himself.  All  the  savings, 
of  all  the  poor,  may  possibly  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  contingencies  affecting  all;  though 
each  man's  savings  may  be  an  insufficient  provision 
for  that  portion  of  the  general  stock  of  calamity 
which  may  happen  to  fall  to  his  lot.  Thus,  either  the 
individual  is  left  in  want,  or  he  is  relieved  by  the  pub- 
lic, whose  property  thus  remains  subject  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  burthen,  which  a  different  application  of 
the  general  saving  would  have  removed. 

Surely,  if  nothing,  but  guiltless  and  unavoidable 
misfortune,  can  justify  a  demand  upon  property  for 
tlie  relief  of  indigence,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
the  indigent  petitioner,  not  only  that  he  shall  have 
been  frugal  to  a  proportionate  amount,  but  that  he 
shall  have  adopted  that  form  of  frugality  which  would 
have  done  most  towards  preserving  him  from  want. 
If  he  have  saved  only  Jbr  himself,  he  has  failed  in 
this;  his  speculation  has  been  hazardous,  and  he  must 
abide  its  issue.  For  the  chance  of  obtaining  inde- 
pendent property  hereafter,  he  has  voluntarily  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  risk  of  intermediate  want ;  that 
want  then,  when  it  occurs,  is  voluntary,  inasmuch  as 
it  might  have  been  prevented;  its  pressure  is  the  price 
which  he  has  paid  for  the  chance  of  future  wealth. 

What  Mr.  Maltlim,  however,  has  urged  in  favor 
of  Saving  Banks,  points  more  particularly  to  marriage; 
and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  in  one  particular  tlie  ne- 
cessities occasioned  by  a  married  life  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  provision  by  individual  accumulation,  than 
the  contingencies  of  sickness  or  old  age.  The  for- 
mer are  the  consequences  of  a  voluntary  act,  the  risk 
therefore  of  being  exposed  to  theiri  may  be  avoided 
bv  the  indiNidual,  by  the  postponement  of  that  act 
S  2 
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until  he  has  collected  the  means  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands which  it  occasions, 

Mr.  Malthus  has  accordingly  drawn  a  picture  of 
society,  in  which  young  men  begin  to  save,  "  at 
"  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  a  view  to  marriage  at  four 
"  or  five  and  twenty,  or  perhaps  much  earlier,  but 
"  would  be  induced  to  wait  two  or  three  years  longer 
*'  if  the  times  were  unfavourable,  if  corn  were  high, 
"  if  wages  were  k)w,  or  if  the  sum  he  had  saved  had 
"  been  found,  by  experience,  not  to  be  mifficient  to 
"J'urnish  a  tolerable  security  against  want.^'  And  he 
conceives  that  if  such  facilities  and  habits  of  saving 
were  to  exist,  "  it  might  rationally  be  expected  that, 
•''  under  the  varying  resources  of  the  country,  the 
"  population  would  be  adjusted  to  the  actual  demand 
"for  labour,  at  the  expence  of  less  pain  and  less 
"  poverty.^"*- 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
Mr.  Malthus's  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  discou- 
raging marriage  among  those  who  are  not  assured  of 
the  means  of  supporting  families;  but  I  find  the 
same  difficulty  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  subject, 
in  understanding  the  principle  upon  which  the  par- 
ticular form  of  frugality,  which  he  recommends,  is 
essential  to  the  purpose ;  it  appears  to  me  that  if,  by 
any  means  independent  of  a  reliance  upon  the  public, 
a  man  secures  the  support  of  his  family,  Mr.  il/«/- 
thus's  condition  is  satisfied.  He  has  disclaimed  the 
intention, inconsiderately  imputed  to  him,  of  deprecat- 
ing marriage,  in  any  case  but  those  in  which  indigence 
and  misery  are  its  natural  consequences.  If  then  there 
be  a  principle,  upon  which  prudential  habits  may  be 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  this  indigence,  with 
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greater  force  and  certainty  than  another,  a  resort  to 
that  principle,  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  marry, 
is  surely  justifiable  and  praiseworthy.  The  one  prin- 
ciple is  at  least  entitled  to  as  much  encouragement 
as  the  other. 

The  difference,  in  point  of  efficacy,  between  in- 
surance and  accumulation,  is,  even  at  the  period  of 
marriage,  equal  to  the  varying  fruitfulness  of  marria- 
ges. It  must  indeed  be  no  inconsiderable  exertion  of 
prudence  and  frugality,  that  will  enable  a  man  to 
accumulate  a  sum  sulificient  as  "  a  tolerable  security 
"  against  want;"  if  he  marry  at  "  four  or  five  and 
"  twenty,"  the  end  of  the  period,  and  has  a  rapid 
encrease  of  family. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  economy,  proceed- 
ing upon  the  principle  of  insurance,  would  be  less 
efficacious  in  "  adjusting,  under  the  varying  resources 
"  of  the  country,  the  population  to  the  demand  for 
"  labour.'''  In  checking  the  population,  it  would 
probably  be  less  operative,  and  at  a  period  therefore, 
such  as  the  present,in  which  the  adjustment  required  is 
admitted  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  supply  of  labourei-s, 
the  self-Siwing  principle  might,  as  a  check,  be  more 
desirable.  But  if  the  demand  vary  with  "  the  vary- 
"  ing  resources"  and  circumstances  "  of  the  country," 
and  is  therefore  capable  of  rapid  extension,  the  check 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  excessive.  At  least,  if  it 
he  true,  that  the  children  which  do  not  bring  an  in- 
supportable burthen  upon  the  father,  cannot  be 
superfluous  to  the  country; — in  other  words,  that 
the  prudence  of  each  individual  will,  in  the  aggregate, 
be  the  prudence  of  the  State ; — the  means,  whatever 
they  may  be,  by  which  the  man  averts  the  private 
Burthen,  will  be  equally  operative  in  avoiding  the 
gener.al  superfluity. 
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Some  writers  have  carried  their  opinions  to  the 
extent  of  a  recommendation,  that  a  compulsory  deduc- 
tion sliould  be  made  from  the  wages  of  labour,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  fund  for  the  general  relief  of  indigence. 
To  my  mind,  a  general  objection  to  all  schemes  of 
compulsion,  and  the  minute  interference  with  the 
amount  of  wages,  which  this  would  render  necessary, 
are  sufficient  determents  from  all  these  plans. 

A  class  of  schemes,  much  less  objectionable,  is  that 
in  which  individual  savings  are  taken  as  a  test  of  me- 
rit among  claimants  of  relief;  or,  in  which  there  is 
an  union  of  parochial  and  private  contributions,  in 
a  general  fund. 

The  former  gave  rise  to  a  clause  in  the  Saving 
Banks  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  but  after- 
wards withdrawn.  It  proposed  to  give  a  bonus  out  of 
the  Poors'  Rates  to  persons  whose  deposits  had  been 
continued  for  a  certain  period,  and  who  had  not  in 
the  interval  received  relief.  To  this  arrangement  the 
chief  objection  is,  that  it  militates  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Saving  Banks,  which  is  a  principle  of 
independence.*  This  objection  might  doubtless  be  in 
some  degree  removed,  by  taking  away  the  discretion 
which  it  was  proposed  to  vest  in  the  parish,  as  to  the 
grant  of  this  bonus^  and  establishing  the  bojius  as  the 
necessary  result  of  a  certain  extent  of  accumulation. 
In  this  way,  although  the  gains  of  the  individual 
would  not  be  the  fruit  of  his  unaided  exertions,  he 
ought  perhaps  no  more  to  be  considered  as  a  depen- 
dent pauper  than  one  who  gains  a  prize  offered  by  an 
Agricultural  Society,  or  munificent  landlord,  for  in- 
dustry or  economical  management. 


*  See  il/a/r/iMj— Additions,  p.  273. 
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Yet,  vipon  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
best  to  preserve  in  these  institutions  the  character  of 
mere  Banks.  This  character  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
"encouragement  given  through  the  Government  De- 
bentures, since  the  terms  which  they  afford  are  not 
invariably  favourable  to  the  Banks :  it  is  an  equal 
arrangement,  certainlyalways  convenient  to  theBanks, 
but  profitable  to  the  Banks  or  to  the  Government  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 


The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
"  Parochial  Benefit  Societies,  under  the  joint  manage- 
'•  ment  of  the  contributors  and  the  nominees  of  the 
"  parish,  calailaled  to  afford  greater  advantages  than 
"  could  residt  from  the  unaided  contributions  of  the 
"  subscribers ;"  and  they  are  '*  of  opinion,  that  at  the 
"  outset  of  such  institutions,  parishes  should  be  per- 
"  mitted  to  place,  by  contribution  from  parochial 
"  funds,  those  who  have  advanced  in  years  without 
"  having  made  a  provision  of  this  nature,  on  the  foot- 
"  ing  of  advantage  on  which  they  would  have  stood, 
"  if  they  had  commenced  their  contributions  at  an 
"  earlier  age."  On  the  other  hand  the  Committee 
suggest,  that  "  persons  who  have  the  option  of  par- 
"  taking  in  the  advantages  which  it  is  thus  proposed 
"  to  secure  to  them,  should  be  subjected  to  an  admi- 
"  nistration  of  the  laws  of  relief,  rather  less  favour- 
"  able  than  that  which  is  applied  to  the  community 
"  in  general." 

The  first  part  of  this  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  ob- 
noxious to  Mr.  Malthus's  objection ;  a  poor  man 
receiving  relief,  in  sickness  or  old  age,  from  a  fund 
partly  composed  of  parochial  rates,  would  not  be  in- 
dependant.    Our  object  therefore  would  be  but  in  part 
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accomplished,  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  reform 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  extent  of  its  operation, 
and  whether  it  would  not  facilitate  a  more  important 
change. 

One  effect  of  this  proposition,  in  its  most  limited 
sense,  would  be,  to  obviate  one  great  evil  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  to  remove  one 
growing  impediment  to  the  prevalence  of  these  insti- 
tutions. On  the  one  hand,  the  frauds  and  bankrupt- 
cies, and  the  spoliations  by  younger  members,  which 
so  frequently  occur,  would  be  prevented  by  the  super- 
intendence of  the  nominees  of  the  parish  ;  while  on 
the  other,  as  the  Poors'  Rates  would  become  a  less 
certain  and  ample  resource,  the  reliance  upon  them, 
which  unquestionably  deters  many  persons  from  be- 
longing to  Benefit  Clubs,  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
cease,  and  a  subscription  to  the  society  would  become 
the  only  means  of  averting  want  in  sickness  or  old 
age.  A  considerable  and  encreasing  relief  would  be 
afforded  to  the  Poors'  Rates ;  since,  if  the  allowances 
paid  by  the  society  were  no  higher  than  those  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  granted  in  the  shape  of 
relief,  the  parishes  would  benefit  by  the  whole  sum 
contributed  by  the  members.  This  gain  would  be 
more  or  less  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it 
might  be  thought  reasonable  to  require  contributions 
as  the  title  to  relief.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts it  might  be  wise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  an 
aid  from  the  parish  of  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. : 
but  "  it  is  essential,"  as  the  Committee  observe, 
"  that  the  parish  should  have  the  power  of  reducing, 
"  prospectively,  its  proportion — so  as  gradually  to 
*'  render  the  people  dependent  upon  their  ow^i  con- 
"  tributions  only." 

"  The  casualties,  however,  for  which  Friendly  So- 
"  cieties  generally  provide,  namely,  those  of  sickness 
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*'  and  old  age,  do  not  constitute  the  greater  propor- 
''  tion  of  the  demands  upon  the  Poors'  Rate  which 
*'  have  raised  it  to  its  present  high  amount ;  a  much 
"  greater  proportion  consists  of  the  allowances  distri- 
"  buted  in  most  parts  of  England  to  the  labouring 
''  poor,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  by  reason  of  the 
"  number  of  their  children^'* 

The  Committee  suggest  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  insurance  to  this  branch  of  expence  also ; 
they  propose  that  allowances  for  children  should  form 
part  of  the  contingent  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
subscription  to  a  Friendly  Society ;  and  that  there 
sliould  be,  to  an  institution  of  this  description  also, 
a  contribution  from  the  parish:  at  least,  as  the 
Committee  suggest,  parishes  may  be  enabled  "  to 
"  pay  for  admission  of  persons  notu  having  large 
"families  into  the  benefits  of  the  society."  So  that 
if  a  society  were  instituted,  which,  in  consideration 
of  a  weekly  contribution  from  single  men,  or  married 
men  of  a  given  age,  would  grant  a  weekly  allowance 
for  each  child  of  such  person  beyond  a  specified 
number;  the  parish  might  contribute,  on  account  of 
such  person,  the  sum  necessary  to  place  him  upon 
the  footing  of  one  who  had  entitled  himself  to  its 
benefit,  as  a  subscribing  member  for  the  required 
number  of  antecedent  years. 

Against  these  suggestions  some  general  and  weighty 
objections  have  been  urged.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  founded  upon  the  apprehension,  that  the 
benefits  of  these  parochial  institutions  would  be  shared 
by  many  persons  wiio  would  not  have  received  relief 
from  the  rates,  so  that  with  respect  to  these  the  whole 
contribution  from  the  parish  would  be  gratuitously 


*  Report,  p.  12—13. 
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bestowed.  Tlie  danger  of  this  unnecessary  extension 
furnishes,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  reason  against  adopt- 
ing generally  the  system  of  parochial  contribution; 
but  many  useful  modifications  of  that  proposed  sys- 
tem may  be  adopted,  to  which  this  objection  will 
not  apply. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  benefits  ordinarily 
afforded  by  the  institution,  were  such  as  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  themselves  would  produce,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  commenced  at  a  specified  early  age; — 
the  parish  contribution  being  confined  to  what  is  ne- 
cessary as  a  fine  for  admission  at  the  later  age:  this 
jiarochial  contribution  would  be  given  or  withholden 
according  to  the  judgment  formed  by  the  parish  of 
its  own  interest,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual,  and  the  probability  of  his 
becoming  chargeable. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult,  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  exclude  improper  objects,  even  though  the 
Poors'  Rates  should  in  all  cases  supply  a  part  of  the 
necessary  contribution.  The  parish,  instead  of  gua- 
ranteeing generally  to  all  the  contributors  to  the  fund, 
certain  benefits  beyond  the  calculated  result  of  their 
subscriptions,  might  enter  into  that  engagement  with 
such  individual  paupers  only  as  might  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  indulgence,  or  likely  to  prove  burthen- 
some. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance in  this  mode  is  discretional  with  the  parish,  it 
will  not  be  just  to  adopt  the  suggestion  thrown  out 
by  the  Committee*  for  placing  the  inhabitants  of 
parishes,  in  wliich  the  system  shall  have  been  adopt- 


*  Report,  p.  13, 
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cd,  upon  a  worse  footing  than  others  in  regard  to 
their  claim  to  relief,  and  thus  the  great  inducement 
to  enter  into  the  societies  would  be  withdrawn. 

But  if  Parliament  isprepared  to  adopt,  as  thegeneral 
rule,  a  more  sparing  distribution  of  relief,  the  Friendly 
Societies,  assisted  and  guaranteed  by  the  parish,  will 
then  operate  in  mitigation  of  the  severity  newly  in- 
troduced, and  may  in  that  case  fairly  be  confined  to 
those  persons  only  whom  the  parish,  or  the  Justices 
upon  ajipeal,  consider  as  deserving  of  indulgence. 

In  the  supposition  that  a  connection  is  to  be  per- 
mitted between  the  parish  and  the  contributions  of 
tiie  poor,  there  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  form 
and  nature  of  it.  To  me  the  most  essential  point 
seems  to  be,  that  the  contributors  to  a  society  recog- 
nized by  the  parish,  should  be  delivered  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  disappointment  by  fraud  or  miscalcula- 
tion. The  Committee  recommend  that  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  society,  should  "  be  secured  by 
"  the  contribution  of  the  parish  ,•"  but  I  conceive  that 
this  security  may  be  afforded,  without  necessarily  re- 
quiring any  pecuniary  assistance.  If  the  tables  are 
calculated  according  to  arithmetical  rules, and  ordinary 
averages,  the  funds  will  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
afford  the  promised  benefits:  unless  an  unusual  pro- 
portion of  casualties  occurs,  the  society  will  have 
no  demand  upon  the  parish.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
by  a  miscalculation,  to  which  either  the  parish  or  the 
Legislature  will  be  a  party,  or  by  a  fraud,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  give  the  parish  the  means  of  preventing, 
the  funds  should  prove  insufficient,  it  is  in  that  case 
proposed  that  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  the 
parish;  and  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  essential 
that  the  aid  should  be  given  to  the  society,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  make  good  its  payments,  and  by  no 
means  to  the  individual  sufferer, who  ought  not  either 
T2 
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in  Law  or  in  common  acceptation  to  be  deemed  a 
pauper. 

Should  it  be  thought  politic,  that  the  Parishes 
should  in  all  cases  make  an  addition  to  the  Funds  of 
the  Society,  so  as  "  to  afford  greater  benefits  than 
"  would  result  from  the  unaided  contributions  of  the 
"  Members ;"  there  would  also  be  various  ways  in 
which  the  Parochial  aid  might  be  given.  I  have 
heard  it  proposed,  that  for  every  shilling  allowed  by  a 
Society  to  one  of  its  Members,  the  Parish  should 
give  him  another  ; — or  that  for  every  shilling  of  con- 
tribution from  a  member  to  the  Society,  the  parish 
should  contribute  another,  the  benefits  being  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  double  contribution.  The 
first  of  these  suggestions  is  objectionable,  as  assuming 
too  obviously  the  shape  of  Relief;  the  other  is  less 
objectionable,  but  both  would  probably  require  an 
unnecessarily  large  contribution,  and  establish  too 
close  a  connection  between  the  Rates  and  the  Fund. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Parish  should  fix  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  proportion  of  benefit  beyond  "  the  unaided 
"  contributions"  which  it  would  afford,  and  calculate 
the  tables  accordingly,  but  the  actual  payment  should 
only  take  place  from  time  to  time,  as  it  might  be  re- 
quired ;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
guaranty,  the  mark  of  dependence  would  be  affixed 
upon  no  individual. — Allowances  for  children  might 
become,  like  allowances  in  sickness  or  old  age,  regu- 
lar and  demandable  receipts,  and,  above  all,  would 
have  no  reference  to  the  wages  of  the  parent. 

It  is  suggested,  that  in  this  way  "  facilities  may  be 
"  afforded  for  effecting  the  desired  transition  from  the 
"  present  system  of  relief  to  one  founded  upon  bet- 
"  ter  principles."  It  is  quite  essential,  as  indeed  the 
Committee  state,  that  the  parish  should  have  the 
power  of  reducing  its  proportion  from  time  to  time. 
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and  it  may  be  added,  of  varying  the  conditions  upon 
which  its  aid  is  aftbrded;  and  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  advert  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  it  is  in 
this  mode  that  the  Friendly  Societies  may  be  made 
useful  in  effecting  the  general  reform  of  the  Poor 
Laws.  In  the  Section  upon  the  maintenance  of 
Cliildren,  I  liave  stated  the  great  difficulty  of  esta- 
blishing any  such  regulation  as  that  which  the  Com- 
mittee suggest,  for  limiting  relief  according  to  the 
rii^e  of  the  parent.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
Parliament  will  not  consent  to  such  a  regulation;  but 
I  tliink  that  through  the  med'um  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, the  same  eftect  may  be  produced  in  a  form 
nmch  more  acceptable  to  rich  and  poor.  It  would 
necessarily  be  a  rule  of  the  Society,  that  no  allowance 
on  account  of  children  should  be  given  to  any  parent 
A\hose  contributions  have  not  been  continued  for  a 
certain  period,  or  reached  a  specified  amount.  The 
period  might  be  fixed  so  as  to  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  under  the  desired  age  to  have  esta- 
blished his  claim  to  the  allowance ;  the  benefits  of 
these  Societies,  thus  augmented  by  the  Parish,  would 
be  indulgences,  in  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
strictness,  whether  that  rule  extended  to  the  entire 
denial  of  relief  for  children,  or  afforded  it  in  a  way 
harsh  and  unpalatable.  This  principle,  of  making 
the  allowance  dependent  upon  the  prudence  of  the 
father,  might  be  equally  adopted,  whether  the  pa- 
rish contribution  be  reckoned  in  the  original  compu- 
tations or  be  only  given  for  placing  the  poorest  pau- 
pers upon  the  footing  on  which  a  course  of  previous 
frugality  would  have  placed  them  ; — the  tables  of  the 
Society  may  be  calculated,  with  a  reference  only  to 
what  is  prudent  according  to  the  rules  of  calcula- 
tion ;  and  the  fine  upon  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers may  be  given  or  withholden  by  the  Parish,  not 
only  according  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  but 
according  to  a  general  Rule,  referring  to  the  age  of 
the  man. 
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In  considering  this  plan,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  remember,  that  it  professes  only  to  be  a  compro- 
mise "  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  country  under 
"  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,"  between  the 
entire  independence  which  we  love  in  theory,  and  the 
almost  universal  dependence  which  we  see  in  prac- 
tice; a  compromise,  however,  so  arranged  as  to  have 
a  continual  tendency  to  the  right  side.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  "  be  used  in  destroying  that  familiarity  with 
''  parish  pay,  which  it  is  above  all  things  desirable  to 
"  eradicate."  And  this  would  be  its  tendency,  how- 
ever great  might  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  parochial 
share  of  the  contribution :  the  process  of  soliciting 
and  affording  the  allowance,  would  be  ver}'  different 
from  that  which  pertains  to  parish  relief; — there 
would  be,  in  this  case,  a  just  demand,  and  a  willing 
acquiescence. 


I  have  explained,  in  some  detail,  these  schemes  for 
connecting  Friendly  Societies  with  parochial  relief,  not 
only  because  the  Committee  have  referred  to  them, 
but  because  I  have  myself  a  considerable  share  in  res- 
commending  its  adoption.*  But,  after  giving  much 
consideration  to  the  subject,  I  am  not  desirous  that 
Parliament  should  adopt  any  general  plan  of  this  de- 
scription. The  measures  which  I  would  propose 
would  be,  simply  measures  for  giving  the  same  sort 
of  protection  and  encouragement  to  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, which  have  been  afforded  by  Saving  Banks;  so 
that  the  frugal  poor  might  have  the  opportunity  of 


*  A  letter  upon  this  subject,  which,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee  in  the  last  Session,  I  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  has 
been  published  in  the  11th  volume  of  the  Pamphleteer,  p.  273. 
— I  adhere  to  the  principles  slated  in  that  letter,  but  by  no  means 
•wish  all  the  details  to  be  adopted ;  they  were  in  fact  suggested 
when  I  was  not  aware  how  far  the  Committee  was  willing  to  go 
in  restrictive  measures. 
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availing  themselves  of  the  principle  of  insurance,  if 
they  shall  think  fit  to  prefer  it  to  that  of  accumula- 
tion. It  is  known,  that  sickness  and  old  age  may  be 
provided  for  by  a  rate  of  contribution,  which  nearly 
a  million*  of  individuals  are  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  those  purposes.  I  would  not  suggest  any  interfe- 
rence with  these  clubs,  but  1  would  encourage  the 
formation  of  provincial  societies,  under  the  patronage 
of  respectable  individuals,  and  with  the  security  of 
responsible  trustees.  The  tables  of  these  societies 
should  be  formed  according  to  the  best  calculations, 
without  any  additional  benefit,  unless  any  should  be 
provided  by  the  benefactions  of  the  rich .  Any  parish, 
sufficiently  large,  might  form  such  an  establishment 
parochially,  in  which  case,  it  would  of  course  have 
the  power  of  guaranteing  to  each  individual  the  be- 
nefit engaged  for;  or  of  making  an  addition  to  the 
fund,  so  as  to  encrease  its  benefits,  in  which  pa- 
rishioners only  would  participate.  And  if  the  esta- 
blishment be  not  parochial,  a  parish  should  have  the 
power  of  taking  upon  itself  any  share  of  the  contri- 
bution, or  of  the  fine,  of  any  of  its  parishioners. 
The  management  must  be  in  Committees,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Saving  Banks; 
but  it  would  be  for  those  Committees,  at  their  discre- 
tion, to  associate  with  themselves,  any  trustworthy 
contributors.  It  would  be  very  easy,  so  to  arrange 
the  benefits  allowed  by  the  society,  as  to  leave  a  fund 
wherefrom  to  grant  an  occasional  bonus, — by  which 
means  the  contributions  would  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  good  administration  of  the  fund. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  poor  would  not 


*  It  appears  from  the  late  returns,  tliat  in  the  year  1815  there 
were  925,264  niennbers  of  Friendly  Societies  in   England  and 
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enter  into  any  scheme,  under  which  the  management 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  would  be  in  other  hands 
than  their  own.  I  should  say, — very  well,  let  them 
make  their  option.  A  man  who  secures  himself 
from  want,  through  one  of  the  private  clubs,  is  equally 
praisewortliy.  But  if  a  man,  wlwse  means  have  been 
sufficient,  and  has  neglected  to  make  this  provision, 
solicits  relief,  he  will,  at  the  least,  be  an  object  for  the 
application  of  that  restrictive  clause,  respecting  ad- 
vances by  way  of  loan  only,  which  will  impel  him  to 
be  more  careful  in  future. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  in- 
stitutions which  I  wish  to  see  formed,  for  granting 
allowances  on  account  of  children ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference,  that  no  such  institutions  exist 
at  present ;  and  that  the  whole  arrangement  being 
therefore  entirely  new,  it  would  be  more  within  the 
power  of  Parliament,  and  persons  of  local  authority 
or  influence  to  frame  it  according  to  their  own  opi- 
nion. The  prevalence  of  Saving  Banks,  so  far  from 
being  injuriously  affected  by  these  new  establishments, 
would  be  almost  essential  to  their  success.  It  is  pro- 
posed, that  a  stipulated  contribution,  for  a  given 
number  of  years,  should  entitle  a  subscriber  to  a 
certain  allowance  on  account  of  his  children;  now, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  many  individuals 
would  commence  at  a  sufficiently  early  period  before 
marriage,  the  saving  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  an 
allowance,  dependent  upon  a  contingency  which, 
perhaps,  at  that  period,  it  may  not  be  in  their  con- 
templation to  incur: — but  the  same  individual  may 
be  sufficiently  provident  to  place  his  savings  in  a  Bank 
of  Deposit.  And  if  he  should  afterwards  be  in- 
clined to  marry,  the  accumulated  deposits  will  enable 
him  to  pay  the  fine,  by  which  he  will  be  placed,  as  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Friendly  Society,  more  nearly  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  would  have  placed  himself. 
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if  his  savings  had  in  the  first  instance  been  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  that  society. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon  this  subject,  than 
to  repeat  that  my  proposition  extends  only  to  a  per- 
iectly  voluntary  arrangement,  calculated  to  give  faci- 
lities and  powers,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  intend- 
ed to  compel  either  parishes  or  individuals  to  avail 
themselves. 


U 
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SECTION  XL 


Cf  Settlements  and  Assessments. 

While  systematic  relief,  in  any  form,  is  continued, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  funds  are  to  be  supplied 
bv  the  nation  at  large  for  the  whole  body  of  poor, 
or  whether  the  obligation  to  relieve  the  poor,  is  to  be 
imposed  upon  each  jiarticular  district;  and   in  either 
case  it  is  to  be  further  determined,  whether  property 
in  general,  or  anv  particular  description  of  property, 
is  to  be  charged  with  the  burthen.     If  the  burthen  is 
to  be  provincial  or  local,  it  is  also  necessary  to  fix  a 
criterion,  by  which  the  obligation  to  relieve  each  in- 
dividual pauper  is  to  be  fixed  upon  a  particular  dis- 
trict.    By  our  Law,  the  burthen  is  parochial ;  each 
man  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  parish  to  which  he  be- 
longs,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  deciding  to  what 
parish  each  man  belongs,  great  and  expensive  difficul- 
ties have  occurred.     Tlie  most  obvious  and  natural 
point  of  enquiry  towards  determining  the  settlement 
of  each  individual,  would  be,  with  what  parish  is  he 
connected  by  birth,  residence,  and  occupation? — and 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  old  Law  with  regard  to 
settlements,  from  which,  however,  a  series  of  enact- 
ments, and  decisions  of  Courts,  have  departed,  in  so 
great  a  degree,  as  now  frcqviently  to  assign  to  a  man 
a  place  of  legal  settlement,  with  which  he  has  not 
had,  perhaps  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  any  con- 
nection whatever.     The  inconvenience,  and   I  may 
sav,  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  this  law,  have  been 
eminently  apparent  within  the  recent  period  of  dis- 
tress, when  the  failure  of  a  particular  branch  of  em- 
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plovment  has,  in  numerous  instances,  occasioned  the 
removal  of  a  poor  man  from  a  parish  in  which  he  has 
livt'tl  and  laboured  for  thirty  years,  to  one  in  which 
tile  memory  of  his  name  has  long  been  lost. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  various  modes  of  obtaining 
a  settlement  which  now  exist,  were  all  intended  as 
criteria  of  a  permanent  connection  with  the  parish  in 
which  it  is  obtained;  birth  and  parentage  are  not  un- 
naturally regarded  in  the  first  instance,  but  certainly 
do  not  indicate,  in  such  a  country  as  England,  that 
intimate  connection;  the  Law  has  therefore  looked 
to  the  place  in  which  a  youth,  by  serving  in  appren- 
ticeship, has  formed  his  earliest  connection  in  trade 
or  business; — to  the  place  in  which  a  man  has  im- 
movable property; — to  that  in  which  he  has  formed 
a  connection,  apparently  intended  to  be  lasting,  with 
a  master ; — ^or  to  that  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
established  himself,  by  renting  a  tenement  of  a  cer- 
liin  value.  It  is  notorious,  that  these  ordinary  me- 
thods, while  they  have  given  rise  to  great  difficulties 
in  the  proof,  have  not  in  practice  given  to  the  poor 
man  a  legal  settlement,  corresponding  with  h\s  per- 
sonal settlement,  or  connection  in  life.  It  is  cer- 
tain, on  the  one  hand,  that  individuals  have  been 
known,  and  even  respected  for  many  years  in  a  pa- 
rish, without  ever  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
connecting  themselves  legally  with  it;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  persons  have  made  themselves  chargeable 
to  a  parish  for  many  years,  in  virtue  of  a  settlement 
acquired  long  ago,  in  their  youth,  never  having  in 
the  interval  been  seen  in  the  parish.  No  branch  of 
the  Poor  Laws  being  more  familiarly  known,  or  more 
generally  reprobated,  than  the  Law  of  settlement  and 
removal,  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  amendment;  the  main  question  is,  whe- 
ther to  attempt  a  revision  of  the  multifarious  and 
complicated  provisions  now  existing,  or  to  adopt  a 
U2 
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simple  principle,  whereby  to  ascertain  a  man's  local 
connection,  superseding  those  others  which  have  been 
found  highly  inconvenient  in  the  practice,  and  gross- 
ly inaccurate  in  the  result. 

With  this  view,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons*  recommend  a  return  to  the  old  Law, 
whereby  a  residence  for  three  years  conferred  a  settle-, 
ment.  To  me,  this  proposition  appears  to  be  so 
much  more  conformable  to  the  intention  of  the  law 
of  settlement,  than  either  the  present  law,  or  any 
suggested  modification  of  it,  as  to  require  from 
those  who  oppose  a  statement  of  their  objections. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  body  denies  its  theoretical 
superiority;  but  its  practical  operation  is,  by  many 
persons,  expected  to  be  extremely  injurious,  as  well 
as  difficult.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  fear  of  creating 
parishioners  is  likely  to  induce  landlords  to  lessen  the 
number  of  cottages  upon  their  estates,  and  thus  not 
only  to  deprive  the  poor  of  comfortable  habitations, 
but  to  cause  their  congregation  in  towns,  to  the 
danger  of  their  morals,  and  the  peace  of  society. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  this  probability, 
but  I  confess  that  I  cannot  feel  much  apprehension 
upon  the  subject.  Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  town  or  large  village,  the  necessity  of  the  case 
must  provide  habitations  in  country  parishes,  for  the 
labourers  employed  ;  it  is  certain  that  many  shifts  are 
now  resorted  to  by  farmers  and  others  in  the  midling 
classes,  for  preventing  poor  men  from  gaining  set- 
tlements; but  it  is  surely  not  equally  probable,  that 
the  owners  of  landed  estates  should  have  recourse  to 
this  revolting  and  distressing  method  of  lightening 


*  Report,  pp.  26,  7i  8.  In  this  part  of  the  report  will  be 
found  some  very  valuable  statements  of,  and  observations  upon, 
the  Law  of  settlement. 
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the  charge  upon  their  property.     I  cannot  but  think 
tills  hazard  one  which  may  sately  be  incurred. 

The  proposition  is  also  opposed  upon  a  ground, 
difterent  if  not  opposite,  namely,  that  it  will  throw 
upon  the  towns,  especially  those  in  which  extensive 
manufactories  are  situated,  the  burthen  of  all  the 
poor  who  have  been  employed  therein,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  system,  are  dispersed  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  failure  of  employment  in  the  town, 
among  the  various  country  parishes  in  which  they 
may  have  originally  inherited  or  obtained  a  settle- 
ment;— which  heavy  burthen  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
town,  just  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  least  able  to 
sustain  it.  The  first  obvious  reply  to  this  objection 
is,  that  the  town  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
labours  of  these  persons,  is  more  justly  chargeable 
with  the  expeuce  of  maintaining  them  in  time  of 
need,  or  when  they  are  worn  out,  than  the  country 
districts  with  which  they  had  only  an  ephemeral  con- 
nection, and  which,  possibly,  never  had  in  any  de- 
gree the  benefit  of  their  industry. 

But  in  fact  this,  and  many  other  objections,  found- 
ed upon  the  experience  or  apprehension  of  local  pres- 
sure, cannot  quite  fairly  be  considered  without  a  re- 
ference to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  namely, 
the  rules  by  which  property  shall  be  assessed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  town-parish,  in  the  case 
supposed,  may  be  unequal  to  the  severe  burthen  at 
cue  time  imposed  upon  the  lands  and  tenements  si- 
tuated within  it;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  more 
general  assessment  upon  property  would  not  have 
enabled  it  to  sustain  that  burthen ; — still  less  an  assess- 
ment of  a  different  nature,  calculated  to  draw  from 
those  who  employ  the  labourers  for  their  own  profit, 
the  means  of  supporting  them  in  a  reverse.  Ot  this 
tendency  is  a  suggestion,  mentioned  by  the  Commit- 
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tee,  for  assessing  each  householder,  "  in  proportion  to 
"  the  number  of  persons  he  employs  in  his  service."* 
The  Committee  conceive,  that  "  an  obvious  objec- 
"  tion  to  anjr  such  arrangement,"  arises  from  "  the 
"  numerous  persons  employed  by  manufacturers ;" 
but  it  might  on  the  other  hand  be  very  fairly  argued, 
that  the  manufacturers  are  precisely  the  persons  who 
ought  to  be  so  assessed,  inasmuch,  as  not  only  the 
fluctuations  of  their  business  frequently  bring  a  great 
number  of  paupers  upon  the  landed  property;  but 
even  the  ordinary  casualties  of  old  age  and  sickness 
among  these  manufacturing  labourers,  throw  in  like 
manner  a  charge  upon  the  land.  Such  an  assess- 
ment moreover,  might  be  justified,  as  a  mode  of 
charging  that  description  of  personal  property,  which 
is  vested  in  manufactories.  But  however  reasonable 
and  just  this  species  of  assessment  would  be,  the 
possible  "  discouragement  to  employment"  which  it 
may  create,  constitutes  perhaps  what  is  justly  stated 
by  the  Committee  as  an  insuperable  objection. 

I  have  already  contended,  that  we  are  not  to  attri- 
bute to  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Laws,  those  evils 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  inequality  of  the 
assessment.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that 
all  that  I  have  urged  in  justification  of  that  principle, 
supposes  an  equal  distribution  of  the  burthen  among 
the  richer  classes,  and  constitutes  no  defence  of  the 
present  system  of  assessment  upon  lands  and  tene- 
ments. And  it  certainly  does  appear  to  me,  that  the 
charge  of  the  poor  ought  either  to  fall  upon  property 
or  income  generally,  or  upon  those  particular  descrip- 
tions which  are  more  immediately  supported  by  per- 
sonal labour,  and  out  of  which,  therefore,  the  greater 
number  of  paupers  arise.     The  existing  principle  of 
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■issessment,  upon  land,  does  impose  the  charge  upon 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  property  which 
fall  under  this  description;  but  it  leaves  almost  un- 
touched the  manufacturing  capital, — which  is  at  times 
employed  with  exceedingly  high  profits,  so  as  to 
enrich  its  owner,  and  give  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  industrious  persons, — and  yet  peculiarly 
subject  to  fluctuations,  which  convert  those  indus- 
trious persons  into  paupers — and  seems  therefore 
peculiarly  chargeable,  in  equity,  with  the  maintenance 
of  those  poor  individuals. 

I  conceive  therefore,  that  in  any  scheme  for  en- 
larging the  scope  of  the  assessment,  manufacturing 
profits  might  fairly  be  distinguished  from  personal 
})r<)perty  in  general ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  must 
fairly  own  that  I  can  suggest  no  means  for  acting 
upon  this  idea,  which  would  not  be  liable  to  great, 
and  perhaps  insurmountable  objections. 

These  objections,  which  arise  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  profits,  without  a  scrutiny  into  private 
affairs,  are  also  applicable  to  the  general  assessment 
of  personal  property.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that 
a  system  of  assessment  might  be  adopted,  not  per- 
fectly equal,  but  more  nearly  approaching  to  equality; 
and  indeed  it  has  with  this  view  been  often  proposed 
to  bring  under  assessment  certain  sources  of  income, 
easily  ascertainable  and  chargeable,  and  particularly 
the  Public  Funds.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
distinct  proposition  will  be  made  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose, I  shall  say  no  more  upon  it  than  that  the  Com- 
mittee perliaps  rather  under-state  the  objections 
which  they  feel  to  it,  wlien  they  refer  to  the  clause 
in  the  Loan  Acts,  by  which  the  interest  of  these 
funds  is  exempted  from  taxation.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  although  no  such  clause  had  been  inserted,  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice  would  have  protected 
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those  who  had  lent  their  money  to  the  State,  at  a 
stipulated  rate  of  interest,  from  a  reduction  of  the 
mterest  upon  the  sums  so  lent,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  borrower,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Something 
perhaps  might  be  said  in  justification  of  a  general 
assessment  upon  the  whole  of  that  source  of  income 
which  consists  in  the  interest  of  money  lent,  whe- 
ther by  one  individual  to  another,  or  by  an  individual 
to  the  State;  but  such  a  mode  of  assessment  would 
be  extremely  partial ;  and  if  adopted  simply  by  way 
of  excuse  for  imposing  the  tax  upon  that  great  pro- 
portion of  such  income  which  is  derived  from  loans 
to  the  state,  would  be  scarcely  less  inequitable  than 
a  direct  and  peculiar  tax  upon  the  interest  of  such 
loans. 

I  need  not  state  the  reasons,  why  a  general  tax 
upon  income,  or  property,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  but  if  there  were  no  inherent  objections  to 
such  a  tax,  it  would  nevertheless  probably  be  rejected 
as  a  form  of  Poors'  Rate,  on  the  ground,  stated  by 
the  Committee,  that  "  if  new  funds  are  provided,  a 
"  facility  of  expenditure  will  be  also  created."* 

Objections  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  made  to  a 
suggestion  not  unnaturally  urged,  that  the  assess- 
ments should  be  made  "  national  rather  than  paro- 
chial."f  This  alteration,  while  it  extended  the  fund, 
would  also  take  away  "  the  means  of  checking  the 
"  demands  upon  it,  when  every  excess  upon  paro- 
"  chial  disbursements  would  be  merged  in  the  general 
"  expenditure  of  the  empire." 
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It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  under  one 
jiresent  Law  of  settlement  and  assessment,  the  prin- 
ciples ascribed  to  the  Poor  Laws, — that  each  parish 
is  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  is  a  mere  fiction.  It  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  justify  the  mere  local  assess- 
ment, while  there  is  so  little  of  locality  in  the  con- 
nection between  the  property  assessed  and  the  paupers 
supported. 

It  being  the  more  particular  intention  of  this  trea- 
tise to  consider  the  Law  of  Relief,  I  shall  not  enlarge 
further,  upon  the  topics  of  settlement  and  assess- 
ment, than  to  observe,  that  these  topics  will  be  more 
usefully  discussed,  when  Parliament  has  finally  de- 
termined upon  the  grounds  of  relief  hereafter  to 
be  afforded ;  because,  if  it  should  be  thought  ad- 
visable, in  any  part  of  the  system,  to  admit  of  fixed 
allowances,  to  be  demandable  as  of  right  by  persons 
or  institutions  under  particular  circumstances,  such 
allowances  might  be  made  from  a  national  or  provin- 
cial fund,  without  being  liable  to  the  objections  ordi- 
narily made  to  the  extension  of  the  fund  administer- 
ed beyond  the  control  of  those  who  administer  it. 
This  remark  might  be  readily  applied  to  Insurance 
Societies,  for  the  benefit  of  children,  of  old  age,  or 
any  other  contingencv  of  which  the  occurrence  is 
easily  ascertained. 


X 
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SECTION  XII. 

Concluding  Remarks. 


I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view, 
the  general  result  of  the  preceding  obser\'ations. 
That  result  must  necessarily  be  unsatisfactory,  to  all 
those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  entertain  a  strong 
and  decided  opinion  upon  the  difficult  subject  which 
I  have  handled, — because  this  treatise  is  founded 
upon  a  sense  of  difficulties,  and  a  confession  of 
doubts. 

No  man  can  deny,  that  if  the  Poor  Laws  are  neces- 
sary, they  are  necessary  evils  ;  it  may  be  possible  to 
shew  that  their  dangerous  effect  has  been  exaggerated, 
nav,  that  they  have  in  them  a  mixture  of  good ;  but 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  there  is  in  the  system 
enough  of  evil  to  justify  a  doubt  whether  the  balance 
is  not  against  the  good;  and  that  even  what  is  good 
in  the  system  would  be  better,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished in  any  other  manner. 

Although  the  principle  is  benevolent,  its  operation 
does  not  generate  benevolence  in  individuals ;  the 
system  therefore  could  not  even  be  supported  upon 
the  doctrine, — that  miseries  are  sent  upon  earth,  in 
order  to  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  charity  in  the 
more  favoured,  as  well  as  of  patience  in  the  suf- 
ferers; nothing  can  be  less  like  charity  than  an 
order  by  a  Justice,  or  an  allowance  by  an  Overseer. 
But  upon  these  topics  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge; 
Tcivnaend,  Mallhus,  Bicheno,  and  the  Committee  of 
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the  House  of  Commons,  concur  in  the  view  which  I 
have  given,  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  JFeijland, 
who  has  defended  the  Poor  Laws  more  judiciously 
than  any  other  writer,  differs  in  this  point  from  these 
eminent  authorities. 

An  observation  upon  the  decay  of  manly  and  inde- 
pendent feeling, — which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  was  daily  extending  their  operation, — 
being  once  coupled  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  complaint  of  the  assertion  by  the  poor  of  their  right 
tt)  parish  relief,  was  met  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber* with  a  notice  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  two 
statements.  I  am  convinced,  and  not  without  some 
experience,  that  whatever  may  be  their  seeming  in- 
consistency, both  the  positions  are  correct.  There  is 
not  in  the  demandant  of  relief,  the  consciousness  of 
an  admitted  right,  which  produces  confident  and 
complacent  independance ;  the  right  is  tolerated,  in- 
.'Icfmite,  and  contingent ;  and  it  depends  as  much 
ujion  the  temper  of  the  Overseer  as  upon  the  spirit 
i)f  the  pauper,  whether  it  shall  be  established  by  au- 
dacity, or  fraud,  or  cajolery.  An  union  therefore  of 
sturdiness  without  honest  confidence,  and  abjectness 
without  modest  humility,  is  the  natural  result  of  pau- 
perism. It  is  most  assuredly  desirable,  to  emancipate 
Irom  this  state  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  much  misery  is 
;illeviated  by  the  Poor  Laws,  which  we  are  not  pre- 
paied  either  to  disregard,  or  to  commit  to  private 
benevolence. 

The  principle  therefore  of  reform,  which  it  is  my 
wish  to  inculcate,  is  that  of  preserving  all  we  can  of 
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the  beneficence  of  the  Law, — separating  from  it  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  evil  tendencies.  And  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  hope,  that  if  the  Legislature  in 
amending  the  Laws,  and  the  country  in  administer- 
ing them,  will  be  content  with  a  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desired  amelioration,  their  endeavours 
will  not  be  ineffectual.  Such,  I  apprehend,  are  the 
views  with  which  the  measures  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  proposed.  If  they 
had  the  higher  pretension,  of  schemes  for  abrogat- 
ing that  which  has  been  the  growth  of  ages,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  inefficient  and  trifling;  but  pro- 
fessing only  to  be  moderate  and  cautious  attempts  at 
reform,  they  will  be  thankfully  received. 

I  shall  now  recapitulate,  in  connection  with  the 
measures  proposed  to  Parliament,  the  suggestions 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering: — 

1 .  I  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary,  or  just,  to 
impose  a  compulsory  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
the  assessments. 

This  limitation  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Committee; — but  is  not  adopted  in  Mr. 
Bournes  bill. 

2.  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Mahhus  for  excluding,  from  parish  relief,  the 
children  of  future  marriages. 

Mr.  Malthus's  suggestion  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adhere  to  the  obligation, 
to  preserve  every  poor  child  from  starvation, — with- 
out reference  to  the  age  of  the  father,  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  married : — but, 

A.  That  it  is  expedient  the  children  should  be 
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maintained  in  the  wa)'  most  convenient  to  the  public, 
without  any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent; 
and  that  with  this  view  a  power  should  ne  given  to 
parishes  to  set  to  work,  maintain,  and  lodge  children 
separately  from  their  parents. 

Mr.  Bourne  s  bill  appears  to  me  not  to  go  far 
enough  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  it 
limits  the  separation  to  schools  of  industry 
established  in  or  near  the  parish,  and  may 
not  improbably  be  inoperative  as  an  induce- 
ment to  parents  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  children. 

5.  That  a  limitation  of  the  scale  for  the  relief  of 
parents,  on  account  of  children,  is  not  necessary; — 
but  far  preferable  to  the  pecuniary  maximum,  and 
one  of  the  least  obiectionable  of  strong  measures. 

A  limitation  of  this  nature  is  suggested  by 
the  Committee,  but  does  not  form  part  of 
the  bill. 

6.  That  a  prohibition  of  the  apportionment  of  re- 
lief according  to  the  price  of  bread,  would  be  the 
most  effectual,  and  the  least  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple, of  any  of  the  greater  measures. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Committee's  Report, 
on  this  subject,  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected witli  the  scale  of  relief. 

7.  That  the  employment  or  maintenance  of  able- 
bodied  persons,  when  out  of  work,  is  not  an  im- 
practicable or  injurious  obligation; — but  that  it  is 
very  desirable  to  accomplish  it  through  the  means  of 
real  and  useful  public  works. 

In  regard  to  this  obligation,  I  am  directly  at 
variance  with  the  Committee  ; — The  report 
however  nevertheless  suggests  modes  for 
the  employment  of  the  Poor  ;  and  there  is 
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a  provision  in  the  Bill,  enabling  Parishes  to 
take  Lands,  and  "  to  employ  in  the  culti- 
"  vation  thereof  any  such  persons  as  h/  the 
"  existing  Law  they  are  noiu  directed  to  set 
"  to  work."  This  expression  does  not  re- 
move the  doubt,  whether  the  finding  em- 
ployment for  able-bodied  persons  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  an  obligation  of  the  Law. 

8.  That  it  is  highly  and  essentially  important  that 
the  mixture  of  relief  with  wages  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Committee  have  expressed  themselves 
very  strongly  to  this  purpose  ; — the  Bill 
has  no  reference  to  it,  further  than  in  gi- 
ving countenance  and  focility  to  the  sepa- 
rate maintenance  of  Children. 

9.  That,  if  the  separate  means  be  provided  for 
maintaining  children,  it  may  be  enacted,  that  no  re- 
lief in  money  shall  be  given  to  any  man  wlio  is  in 
the  receipt  of  wages. 

No  proposition  of  this  sort  has  been  made  ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  suggestion 
may  be  offered  to  the  House  for  adding  to 
the  Bill  a  clause  to  this  effect. 

10.  That  the  relief  to  the  sick,  aged,  and  Impo- 
tent, may,  at  present,  be  continued  upon  the  exist- 
ing practice  ; — with  a  qualification,  perhaps,  tending 
to^the  rather  /ess  liberal  treatment  of  persons  whose 
earnings  are  habitually  sufficient,  but  who  have  neg- 
lected to  make  provision  for  occasional  sickness. 

The  Committee  appear  to  be,  generally,  of 
the  same  opinion.  As  the  restrictive 
clauses  of  the  Bill  do  not  refer  specifically 
to  any  of  the  causes  of  distress,  it  is  not 
known  in  what  degree  it  is  intended  that 
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the  improvident  sick  should  be  affected  by 
them. 

1 1.  That  it  is  expedient,  in  the  grant  of  relief,  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Applicant,  and  to  the  means  which  he  has  had  of 
preventing   distress  ; — and  that  upon  this  principle 
there  should  be  a  power  to  withhold  relief,  in  certain 
fases,  except  under  a  condition  of  future  repayment. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  Committee's  sugges- 
tions ;  and  the  Bill  contains  a  clause  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.     The  Bill  also  con- 
tains a  provision   (cited  in  p.  120)  making 
a  distinction  in  granting  relief,  between  the 
industrious  and  the  profligate.     This  pro- 
vision will  probably  give  rise  to  many  dif- 
ficulties   and  doubts,   as   to   the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  to  be  executed,  which  will  give 
occasion  to  more  specific  enactments  in 
future. 

12.  That  it  is  expedient  to  restrict  the  power  of 
Magistrates  in  making  orders  of  relief,  by  taking 
away  the  power  from  one  Justice,  excepting  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  by  requiring  the  two  Justices,  with 
whom  the  power  will  remain,  to  assign  special  cause 
(of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Vestry  or  Overseers. 
As  applicable   to   the  relative  powers  of  the 
Justices  and  Select  T'estries,  this  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  tiie  Committee;  and  it  is  adopt- 
ed in  the  bill.     The  bill,  however,  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  power  of  Magistrates 
over  parishes   in   which  no  Select  Vestry 
shall  have  been  established,  (under  the  other 
pending  billj  except  inasmuch  as  it  requires 
the  Magistrates  to  have   "  reference  to  the 
*'  character  and  conduct  of  the  applicant." 
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13.  That  it  is  expedient  to  regulate  vestries,  and 
to  enjoin  in  them  a  more  constant  superintendence 
of  the  poor,  and  to  enable  parishes  to  appoint  and 
pay  permanent  or  assistant  Overseers. 

These  are  suggestions  of  the  Committee, 
adopted  in  the  bill. 

14.  That  it  is  expedient  to  give  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  Friendly  Societies,  not  only  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  sickness  or  old  age,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  children;  and  that  with  this 
view,  that  it  is  expedient  to  empower  parishes  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  contribution  of  a  poor  man  to  such 
a  society,  or  to  guarantee  to  the  contributors  gene- 
rally the  security  of  the  fund,  and  the  advantages 
promised  by  the  society. 

Suggestions  of  this  nature  are  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee;  but  there  is  nothing 
respecting  them  in  the  bill:  it  is  probable 
that  a  separate  bill  will  be  proposed  for  this 
purpose. 

15.  As  connected  with  this  last  suggestion,  I  may 
ajld  as  a  general  proposition,  that  assistance  ought  to 
he  given  to  the  industrious  poor,inevery  possible  mode 
by  which,  while  it  effectually  relieves  them  in  their 
necessities,  it  may  not  have  the  ordinary  character  of 
parish  relief.  To  the  support  of  Friendly  Societies, 
various  schemes  should  be  added,  such  as  are  now 
adopted  through  private  benevolence,  for  providing 
warm  clothing,  and  cheap  fuel,  and  otherwise  facili- 
tating the  maintenance  of  each  man  by  his  own 
exertion. 


In  all   these  suggestions,  no  doubt,  a   principle 
gf  compromise  will  be  recognized.     Such  is  the  ne- 
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cessary  consequence  of  the  view  which  I  have  taken ; 
and  although  abundantly  sensible  that  in  treating  an 
extensive  topic,  I  have  omitted  many  imporUmt  con- 
siderations;— and  indeed  the  length  of  this  treatise 
deters  me  from  enlarging  upon  many  which  even  now 
occur  to  me, — I  am  confident,  that  repe?.ted  and  va- 
ried discussion,  however  differently  it  might  lead  one 
to  view  particular  suggestions,  would  always  end  in 
the  conviction,  that  the  worst  error  which  we  can 
<oramit  is  an  attempt  to  do  too  much. 

If,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  my  endea- 
vour to  lower  the  public  expecfcition  of  great  and  ex- 
tensive reforms,  it  has  not  less  been  my  object  to 
shew,  that  such  measures  are  not  called  for  by  im- 
jjerious  necessity. 

I  do  not  profess  to  point  out  a  course  of  funda- 
mental reformation  for  relieving  the  Country  from 
the  burthen  of  the  Poors'  Rate  ;  or  for  correcting 
those  solecisms  in  political  economy  by  which  it  is 
occasioned  :  and  I  believe  that  with  a  nicer  adjust- 
ment, the  burthen  will  be  tolerable,  and  I  justify 
the  political  system. 

I  have  nevertheless  suggested  methods  in  which  a 
material  alleviation  may  be  effected  upon  intelligible 
principles  ;  but,  as  the  operation  of  these,  or  of  any 
other  greatly  efhcacious  measures,  must  be  attended 
with  a  degree  of  harshness  to  which  nobody  would 
willingly  resort,  I  prefer  the  course  of  correctives 
which  is  commenced  by  the  Bill  now  pending  in  Par- 
liament. 

By  such  a  course,  we  may  preserve  that  honour- 
able distinction  of  the  Law  of  England,  by  which 
Starration  is  illegal ;  while  we  free  them  from  the 
reproach,  of  encouraging  idleness  and  profligacy. 
Y 
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The  Poor  Laws  are,  in  their  operation,  attended 
with  much  evil ;  they  press  severely  upon  propert\ . 
and  they  engender  bad  habits  among  the  people. 
Yet,  they  have  not  prevented  England  from  growing 
in  wealth  and  strength,  and  when  we  accuse  them 
of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  people,  we  forget  that 
it  is  while  this  bad  system  has  been  in  full  activity 
amongst  our  peasants  and  artisans,  that  our  armies, 
recruited  among  them,  have  been  growing  in  renox^n 
for  bravery  and  perseverance. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  grievous  faults 
in  our  economical  as  in  our  political  institutions;  but 
it  is  hard  to  say  that  either  is  incurably  vicious,  see- 
ing how,  with  these  faulty  institutions,  we  have  stood 
through  the  convulsions  of  the  last  five  and  twenty 
vears.  We  may  have  stood,  nolwitlistanding,  rather 
than  by  the  force  of,  our  system  of  polity;  but  if  we 
recollect,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiarity  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  singularity  of  our  fate,  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  imagine  that  the  one  may  be  connected 
with  the  other.  If  "  our  timber  has  thriven  in  its 
''  strength  of  trunk,  and  pride  of  branch  and  foliage," 
we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  soil  is  good,  and  the 
roots  unhurt. 

But,  without  using  more  of  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Davison,*  I 
will  plainly  express  my  conviction,  that  although  there 
is  much  in  our  system  which  requires  amendment,  we 
have  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  Poor  Laws 
will  destroy  us;  and  that,  still  retaining  in  our  code, 
the  principle  of  national  charity,  we  shall  not  cease 
to  be  eminent  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  the 
freedom  and  stability  of  our  Constitution,  the  variety 
of  our  Resources,  or  the  strength  of  our  People. 


APPENDIX. 


A. 

P.  7—8. 

L  HAVE  said,  that  the  encrease  of  population  and  of  the 
rice  of  corn,  will  not  of  itself  account  for  the  progress  of 
le  Poors'  Rates,  on  a  comparison  of  the  periods  in  which 
16  country  was  poor,  with  those  in  which  it  has  possessed 
reater  wealth.  'Ve  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  tlie  Poors' 
.ate  prior  to  those  of  I7'18,  4g,  50,  lately  discovered  by  the 
peaker  among  the  records  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Those 
;lating  to  earlier  times  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon, 
ut  they  do  not  exhibit  a  continual  progression.  Sir  Frederick 
'den  has  extracted,  from  various  writers,  estimates  of  the 
iiount,  at  different  periods  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  IVilliam, 
;itl  yinne,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  accurate, 
one  for  the  year  l685,  given  by  Davenant.  At  that  period 
le  rates  were  calculated  at  .£.665,000.  It  is  remarkable  that 
lis  amount  differs  very  little  from  the  result  of  the  returns 
lade  in  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century,  although  the  popula- 
on  could  not  have  encreased,  in  the  interval,  according  to 
le  estimates  founded  upon  the  Parish  Registers,  by  less  than 
,000,000  or  1,500,000.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  circum- 
ance  will  be  thought  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  the 
rice  of  wheat,  which  was  in,  1685,  'l6s.  per  quarter,  and  in  1750 
ily  32^.*  From  1"50,  however,  the  expenditure  upon  the 
oor  has  continually  encreased  ;  it  then  amounted  to  ^,690,000 
id  assuredly  the  encrease  of  population  or  prices,  though  very 
reat,  has  not  been  such  as  to  account  for  the  progress  of  the 


*  Eden,  III.  Ixxvii. 
Y2 
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expenditure  to  its  present  average  of  six  millions.    The  prices  of 
wheat  in  the  three  years  included  in  the  last  returns,  were, 

s.      d. 
In  1612—13     -     -     -     -     128     7 
1813—14     -     -     -     -       97     5 
18N — 15     -     -     -     -       70     5 
averaging  QSs.  which  is  nearly  treble  the  average  of  1748 — 50. f 
The   population   in    1/50  is   estimated    at   6,467,0004    and   in 
1814 — 15  may  be  taken  at  ^  10,884,000,  being  an   encrease  of 
more   than  68   per  cent.     An  allowance  calculated  upon  these 
data,  would  raise  the  amount  from  ^.690.000  to  .£.3,477,000, 
and  thus  account  for  little  more  than  half  of  the  encrease.     The 
remainder,  however,  is  by  no  means  out  of  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral encrease  of  wealth  since  1750. — The  most  rapid  encrease  of 
the  rate  appears  to  me  lo  have  been  that  which  occurred  between 
1/50  and  1776-     Ihe  price  of  wheat  had  risen  from  3 5^.  to  48i. 
and   the  population  from  6,467,000  to  7,6g0,000.||     The  price 
would  account  for  .^n  encrease  of  about  one  third,  and  ihe  popu- 
lation for  about   18  per   cent.     According   to    this    method,  the 
amount    in     I776    would    have    been   ^.1,085,000,  instead  of 
.i^  1,556,000;  a  very  great  difference  in  a  period  of  16  years. 

From  1776  to  1785,  the  encrease  was  less  disproportionate,  but 
still  rather  greater  than  the  population  and  prices  will  account  for ; 
wheat  rose  from  4Ss.  to  585.  and  the  population  from  7,690,000 
to  8,016,000,  which  would  very  nearly  K've  the  encrease  from 
^.1,556,000  to  .€.2,016,000. 

From  1 785  to  1802 — 3,  a  period  including  a  very  expensive 
war,  and  a  great  augmentation  of  wealth   and  prosperity,    tlie 


t   1/48     -     -     37 
1749     -     -     37 
1730     -     -     32     6 
Average     -     35 
These  are  Uie  prices  in  Windsor  Market,  given  by  Edtn. 

J  Population  Abstract  l&U,  p.  xxv. 

§  In  1810 — II,  10,488,000,  but  ve  may  add 

for  three  yi-ars  encrease 
at  the  rate  in  which  it 
encreased  from  1800  to 
1810.  396,000 


10,884,000 
;i  Taking  a  medium  bjtwcen  1770  and  17SO. 
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Poors'  Rates  were  doubled,  although  the  difference  in  the  price 
■d'  wheat  was  only  5s.  And  it  is  probable  that  if  we  could  as- 
certnin  the  expenditure  of  the  years  of  scarcity  whirh  imme- 
tliat -'y  preceded  that  of  which  we  have  the  returns,  the  dispro- 
portion would  appear  much  greater.  But  if  we  conipore  the 
year  1614 — 15  with  1802 — 3,  the  encrease  will  not  appear  to  be 
greater  than  the  prices  and  the  population  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  amount  in  1802 — 3  was  .  -  -  -  .£.4,267,000 
We   may  add    I-9  for  the  rise  of  wheat  from  1 

6'3s.  to  70i.     .         -         .         .         -  J  '    ' 

And  1-6  for  the  encrease  of  the  population      -         71 1,000 

.£.5,-J -19,000 

The  actual  amount  in  J  8 14 — 15  was       -       -     ^.5,418,000 

If,  instead  of  the  year  1814 — 15,  we  take  the  average  of 
1812 — 13,  1813 — 14,  and  1814 — 15,  we  must  take  the  encrease 
of  the  price  of  wheat  at  rather  more  than  one-half,  instead  of 
l-gth,  which  would  considerably  more  than  account  for  the  en- 
crease of  amount. 

As  to  the  proportion  which  the  paupers  bear  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, it  appears  that  in  1802 — 3  there  were  relieved  7.  J^  in 
every  hundred  of  the  population;  and  in  1814 — 15,  no  more 
than  8.  21.  In  the  observations  appended  to  the  Parliamentary 
Keturns,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  population  is  stated  at 
iO,  150,000,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1801  ;  this  number  is  exclusive  of  the  seamen, 
soldiers,  and  others,  not  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  the 
addition  of  whom  makes  the  returns  10,488,(X)0,*  to  whu-h  I  add 
396,000  for  three  years  encrease. — I  have  only  to  add  that,  if  we 
reduce  the  sums  assessed  at  various  periods,  into  quarters  oj' wheat, 
at  the  respective  prices,  the  proportion  of  the  assessments  to  each, 
thousand  of  the  population  would  be  as  follows — 

In  1749,  50,  I     -     -      -      -       60  Quarters. 

In  1776 84 

In  1783,  4,  5,     -     -      -      -        86 

In  1802—3 145 

In  1814 — 15 142 

On  an  average  of  three  years,    1812 — 15,      1 16 
Of  these  periods,  it  thus  appears  that  the  proportion  was  greater 
in  1802 — 3,  (though  certainly  that  was  a  less  expensive  year  than 
those  which  immediately  preceded  it)  than  in  1812 — 15. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  that  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Poors" 
Rates,  which  is  not  connected  with  the  Poor,  has  encreased  at  a 


See  Foptilation  Abstract  1811,  p.  xxv; 
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rate  very  much  more  rapid  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  poor. 
Might  not  this  circumstance  be  adduced  as  a  proof,  that  the  en- 
crease  of  pauperism  has  not  been  great,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  general  concerns  of  the  country  ? 

APPENDIX    B. 

Pp.  8  and  10. 

I  have  stated  in  p.  8,  that  according  to  the  latest  returns,  the 
whole  levy  on  account  of  the  Poor  was  averaged  at  the  rate  of 
only  three  shillings  and  one  penny  three  Jar  things  in  the  pound, 
on  the  income  from  land,  as  estimated  under  the  Property  Tax 
Acts; — and  in  p.  10, — "  that  nearly  all  the  cases  of  unusually 
"  high  rates,  are  to  be  traced  lo  peculiar  circumstances,  coh- 
"  nected  with  War,  Commerce,  or  Manufactures." 

The  correctness  of  the  former  Statement  will  appear  in  Appen- 
dix C ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  rates  of  which  this  ave- 
rage is  composed,  varied  fiom  6s.  1  Ijrf.  which  is  the  average  of 
Sussex,  to  \s.  jd.  which  is  that  of  Northumlerland*  ; — and  it  is 
possible  tliat  the  circumstance  of  (he  highest  average  being  found 
in  a  purely  agricultural  County  may  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  my  position  as  to  the  peculiar  causes  of  unusu- 
ally high  rates.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Sussex  although  its 
average  for  this  period  of  1812 — 15,  more  than  double  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  cannot  be  said  to  be  ruinously  charged,  nor  does 
it  exhibit  instances  of  the  greatest  oppression.  The  rates  are 
certainly  very  high,  because  the  mixture  of  relief  with  wages  is 
very  prevalent  in  that  County,  and  the  average  here  given  in- 
cludes a  period  of  high  prices.  In  the  last  year  of  the  period> 
the  average  of  Sussex  was  5s.  1 1  ^d. 

But  my  observation  applies,  not  to  the  period  of  these  returns, 
but  to  the  subsequent  years  of  Peace;  and  in  this  period  the  Pa- 
rishes, in  which  the  burthen  has  been  insupportably  heavy,  are 
unquestionably  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  Iron-works, — Potteries, — Collieries; — Silk  and  other 
Manufactories  which  were  suddenly  depressed,  and  with  Ship- 
ping. And  in  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  of 
the  Sea  Ports  in  the  JNorthern  Counties,  where  the  Poors'  Rates 
appear  by  the  Returns  of  1815  to  have  been  unusually  low,  fur- 
nish instances  of  rapid  encrease  of  rate,  and  of  the  adoption  ot 
the  more  profuse  system  of  the  South. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  even  the  Agricultural  districts, 
where  there  are  none  of  these  peculiar  and  local  causes,  have 
been  greatly  affected,  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  fluctuations 
of  Commerce  and  Prices  consequent  upon  the  Alterations  in  our 
Political  Relations. 


*  Returns  under  the  Act  of  1815,  p.  638. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


Table,  shewing  the  Progress  of  the  Population  of 
England  and  Wales  from  the  Year  1700  to  1810. 


Baptisms. 

Burials. 

Mcirnages. 

Population. 

1700 

157,307 

137,305 

5,475,000 

143,735 

145,146 

5,240,000 

l/IO 

_ 

359,906 

165,956 

5,565,000 

1/20 

J  730 

166,514 

182,579 

5,796,000 

1740 

174,237 

172,731 

6,064.000 

1750 

185,816 

1 00,020 

6,467,000 

1760 

192,914 

161,004 

57,848 

6,736,000 

1770 

213,427 

180,396 

62,693 

7,428,000 

1780 

228,361 

198,348 

64,309 

7,953,000 

178I 

231,127 

195,902 

63,768 

1782 

224,835 

187,152 

63,071 

1783 

221,285 

183,264 

66,287 

1784 

229,669 

194,401 

68,935 

1785 

244,642 

191,866 

71,549 

8,016,000 

1/86 

242,677 

185,232 

68,992 

1/87 

245,080 

184,681 

76,448 

1788 

250,68 1 

337,593 

70,032 

1789 

250,595 

185,570 

70,696 

.  1790 

256,54  3 

184,894 

70,648 

8,675,000 

3791 

255,508 

186,674 

72,590 

J  792 

209,426 

188,906 

7-4,919 

1793 

264,028 

203,653 

72,880 

1794 

256,811 

197.740 

71.797 

1-95 

254,944 

210,339 

68,839 

9,055,000 

1796 

250,781 

390,897 

73,107 

1797 

268,083 

191,306 

74,997 

3798 

270,535 

187,531 

79,477 

3  799 

266,769 

3  89,586 

77,^57 

1800 

254,870 

203,063 

6q,S5i 

9,168,000 

1801 

237,029 

204,434 

67,228 

1802 

273,837 

199.889 

90,396 

1803 

294,108 

203,728 

94,379 

1804 

294,592 

381,177 

85,738 

1605 

292,201 

181,240 

79.586 

9,828,000 

)806 

291,029 

183,452 

80,754 

I6O7 

300,i2g4 

195,851 

83,923 

1808 

296,074 

200,763 

82,248 

I8O9 

299.989 

191,471 

83,369 

1810 

298,853 

208,184 

84,470 

10,488,000 
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3. 
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Srelt^ltle'l^feofthe 

C^ract^  and  the  Mam^ers,  of  the  Chinese  Nation  By  He.- 
Ei  LIS  Es^.,  Secretary  of  Embassy.  Printed  umformly  vnih  Sir  George 
LTntonV  Account  of  the  former  Embassy,  with  a  Portrait  of  Lord 
Amlierst.    Second  Edition,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  2U. 
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NARRATIVE  of  a  VOYAGE,  in  His  Majesty's  late  Ship  ALCESTE, 
to  the  Yellow  Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  numeroua 
hitherto  undiscovered  Islands,  to  the  Island  of  Lewchevv  ;  with  an 
Account  of  her  Shipwreck  in  the  Straits  of  Caspar.  By  John  M'Leod, 
Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.  With  a  Portrait  of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  Five 
coloured  Engravings.    Second  Edition,  8vo.  12s. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  SINGULAR  HABITS  and  CIRCUMSTANCES 
of  the  PEOPLE  of  the  TONGA  ISLANDS,  in  the  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
OCEAN.  By  William  Mariner,  of  the  Port-au-Prince  private  Ship 
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Lefooga.    Second  Edition.    Two  vols.  8vo.  24s. 
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TRAl'ELS    ABOVE    THE    CATARACTS  OF    EGYPT,    and    in 
NUBIA.    By  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  M.P.    Second  Edition,  with  a  Map, 
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The  CASE  of  the  SALT  DUTIES,  with  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart    Small  8vo.  7s.  (id. 
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The  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  LORD  BYRON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS, 
containing  PRISONER  of  CHILLON,  The  DREAM,  DARKNESS, 
MANFRED,  and  The  LAMENT  of  TASSO.      Small  8vo.  7s. 
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FAZIO  ;  i>  Tragedy.  By  H.  H.  Milman,  B.  A.,  Fellow  of  Brasen-Nose 
College.  8vo.  Fourth  Edition,  8s. 


CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  POOR  LAWS.  By  John  Davison,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  4s. 

14. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY,  and  PERSUASION:  by  the  Author  of 
Pride  and  Prejidice,  Mansfield-Park,  &c.  With  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.    4  vols.  12mo.  ais. 

15. 

ASIATIC  RESEARCHES;  or,  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  SOCIETY 
instituted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia.  Vol.  XII.  Second  Edition,  in 
one  vol.  8vo.  18«. 
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n..  FOURTH  .nd  ^ASTf  AN™  ^^Cmi£^^^^^^ 
Tol    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lo.oBvHo..    8vo. 

VIEW  o.  the  STATE  of  EUROPE  d.Hn,  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  HENRY  Hallam,  Esq.    2  vols.  4to. 
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T.e  CIVIL  HISTORY  of  ROME  to  the  ti.e  of  AUGUSTUS.     By 
mNKvBANKES,Esq.,M.P.    2vols.royal8vo.         , 

T.e  DRAMATIC  WORKS  -l^^-^;  ^  ^SS  S'^  ^ 

mIL,  Esq.,  Author  of  LallaRooUh.    4vols.8vo. 
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,.    r  .     RPTPHT  CITY.  A  Poem.  By  H.  H.  Milman.  M.  A.. 
The  LORD  of  the  BRIGHT  CUY.  a  ^^^    ^^^ 

Fellow  of  Brasen-Nose  Coll.  Ux.,  ^!«» 
VL 

Pleasures  of  Hope.    5  vols,  post  8vo. 

VII. 
..R4VFTS  m  SYRIA.     By  J.  L.  Bukckhakpt,  in  one  vol.   4to. 
TRAVELS   liN  sini.-»         J     r,i.p  African  Association. 
PMhhivg  imda-  the  Divedmi  of  the  African  « 

VIII. 

JOURNEY  through  ASIAMINORARM^^^^^^^^^^ 

i„theYearsl813aBdl814_W,mUer^-kso,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  T''™'^°       /  ^^  ^1,,  Marches  of 

...n,Esq.     With  an  origmal    '^J^P;;™;:,,,,ed  by  Arrowsmith. 
Alexander,  Xenophon,  Juhan,  and  Heraclius,  e  y 

One  vol.  8vo.  j^ 

™NSACT,0NS  .r  .Ue   UTEEABV  SOCETV  oT  BOMBAY. 

„itU  Plates.    Vol.I.,4to.  ^ 

,  SYSTEM  of  MECHANICAL  PmLO^OPH^^^^^^^^^^^ 

R0B.SO.,  LL.D.,  ^^^'^;^;'"[^^'^^2^^\l^^  Notes  and  lUustra- 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Soc.ety  «f  ^^  "^^^^  ,^^,y^,  physical  Sciences, 
tions,  comprising  the  -f  ^^^^'g^^^^pl  Vols.  8vo.,  with  numerous 
By  David  Brewster,  LLL».  n.t^-^-^- 

Vlates. 


A\  ORKS  IN  THE  PRKSS. 

XI. 

Tlie  PLAYS  and  POEMS  of  JAMES  SHIRLEY,  now  first  collected 
and  clironologically  arranged,  and  the  Text  carefully  collated  aad 
restored.  AVith  occasional  Notes,  and  a  Biograpliical  and  Critical  Essav. 
By  AViLLiAM  GiFfORD,  Esq.  Printed  uniformly  with  IMassincer  and 
Ben  Jonson.    C  vols.  8^•o. 

XIl. 

On  tlie  LITERARY  CHARACTER,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  Men 
of  Genius;  drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confessions.  By  the 
Authorof  Curiosities  OP  Literati  HE.    cr.  8vo. 

XIII. 
The  COMEDIES  of  ARISTOPHANES.    Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  numerous  illustrative  Notes.    By  Thomas  Mitchell,  .\.M.,  late 
Fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo. 

XIV. 
A  COPIOUS  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  Augustvs  Matthi.%;, 
bocfor  in  Philosophy,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  Librarian  of  the 
Ducal  Library  at  Allenburg ;  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  late 
Rev.  E.  V.  Blomfield,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

XV. 
HISTORY  of  the  LATE  WAR  in  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL.    By 

.   KODERT  SOCTIIEV,  Esq.     Two  Vols.  4to. 

XVI. 

Th*  DES ATEER,  with  the  ancient  Persian  Translations,  and  Commen- 
tary ;  and  a.Glossary  of  the  ancient  Persian  \\ords.  By  Mulla  Feriz  Bin 
MiUa  Kaus.   To  which  •n-ill  be  added,  an  English  Translation.  2  vols.  4to. 

xvn. 

PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  oi  the  celebrated  ANTIQUITIES  of  POLA. 
By  Thomas  Allason,  Architect.  The  Plates  ^\  ill  \k-  highly-finished  by 
W.B.Cooke,  G.  Cooke,  and  H.  Moses.  Handsomely  printed  in  Royal 
iblio.     To  be  Published  on  the  First  4^  MA  1 '. 

XVIIL 
A  PICTURESQUE  TOUR  of  ITALY,  in  illustration  of,  and  with 
references  to,  the  Text  of  Addison,  Mooie,  Eustace,  and  Forsyth. 
From  Dra^vings  taken  on  the  spot  during  the  Years  1810,  1817.  Uy 
James  Hakewill,  Arch.  Engraved  by  G.  Cooke,  Pye,  Scott,  Milton, 
Hollis,  Landsecr,  Fittler,  Middeman,  Moses,  &c.  Imperial  4to.  To  be 
published  in  Numbers. 

This  Work  vrill  contain  a  Series  of  highly -finishetl  Engravings, 
from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  in  the  course  of  1810,  and  tlie  early  part  of 
the  present  year,  from  the  most  prominent  and  interesting-  liews  in  tliat  clas- 
sical Country,  and  of  Outline  Engravings  of  (he  iMuseums  of  the  Vatican  and 
Capitol  of  Rome,  of  111'  Museum  of  Florence,  and  the  Studii  of  Naples. — It  will 
be  published  in  Parts,  each  of  which  will  contain  not  less  than  Five  Plates,  with 
such  a  portion  of  descriptive'  letter-press  as  irill  render  it  in  itself  a  complete 
Work,  while  the  reference  to  the  text  of  tJie  most  celebrated  tourists  will  make 
further  research  easy,  and  tlie  M'ork  will  be  completed  in  about  FiAeen  Parts, 
the  first  of  which  will  be  pubhshed  in  APRIL. 


